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For the Companion. ! 
DISTURBED BY A CALL. 

Afamily party were sitting at the breakfast- 
table one morning in the suburbs of Boston, when 
the post-man rang the dvor-bell and left the usu- 
aldaily mail. 

“Yere is a letter from Cousin Martha. I won- 
der what she’s begging for now!” said the gen- 
tleman at the head (or foot) of the table. 

Cousin Martha was one of those dear souls who 
have a passion for mendicancy; and as she had no 
possible pretext for asking alms for herself, she | 
did it for any body or object that gave her the 
jast excuse for begging in their behalf. It had 
become a chronic disease of her nature, so that a 
letter from her was always regarded as a sub- 
sription paper, and sometimes her friends said 
“yo” before they tore open the envelope. 

“Just as I thought!”’ cried the lady to whom 
the letter was directed. ‘Hear this.” 

Dear KATE, — As you know, I am visiting Cousin Mi- 
nada. (“She’s always visiting Cousin Somebody,” in- 
terrupted the head of the house.) The church here is 
quite poor, and unable to paint the meeting-house, so I 
proposed a Fair, and am going to carry it out myself. 
(“Notif anybody will help her!” chimes in the same dis: 
tarber.) Now I want your help. (“Of course, I know 
shedoes!”’) I hear there is a man living at No. — ——— 
Street who owns a Punch and Judy, which he lets to 
Fairs and other entertainments. I want you to engage it 
for the 10th and llth of this month, at half his regular 
price. Explain how poor the church is, and appeal to his 
benevolence and love of the cause, &c., &c. 

The gentleman laughed, and cried “‘Phoo!” 

“You'll step in there and do this, wont you, 
dear?” asked the wife of her husband. 

“Indeed [ will not, my dear! I wonder at your 
lick of pride in wishing a man who has stood 
rebel fire, lain in Libby prison, and worn epau- 
lettes, to go poking round after a Punch and Ju- 
dy, like an old fool!”’ said he, laughing. 

“Couldn’t you go, Kate?” she asked of her | 
rosy sister, who had received the letter. 

“1? No. I’m going down to Madame a la Mode’s 
opening, and my mind will be in too exalted a | 
frame to descend to—to—haggling about a Punch | 
and Judy!” 

“T would go,’’ said the other sister, “but I have | 
an engagement elsewhere to-day. Cousin Mar- | 
tha will have to wait a day forareply. We all} 
have to wait sometimes.” 

The family separated, each to go his and her 
own way, and to smile at what would be a mighty 
affair in the unoccupied heart of Cousin Martha. 
But the dear little “house-mother” did not for- 
get it. 

After dinner, the thought of her maiden cousin 
prowling about the mail-bags and sick with hope 
deferred, presented itself before her, and moved 
her to an act of self-denial. She dressed herself 
hastily, and took the next train for Boston. Ar- 
tived there, she crossed the Common and found 
the number of the street her cousin had given. 

It was a hairdresser’s shop, and never thinking 
that she had no name, nor that there were a score 
of rooms up stairs, she entered. 

A frisky man, with a big nose, a big head, 
and a bigger wig, oiled and curled to the last de- 
gree, as if it were his trade mark, hopped up to 
her, all bows and smirks. 

“Gan I zerve you do-day, madam? Blease dake 
&zeat, madam.” 

Madam took the seat so graciously offered at 
the back of the store, while the ancient dandy 
planted his hands on his hips, and looked with a 
smile for her order. 

“I believe you have a Punch and Judy to let, 
sir,” she said, very blandly. 

If the little-lady had dashed a pail of boiling 
water in the man’s face, he could not have been 
more excited or enraged. He struck a tragic at- 
titude before her, and cried out,— 

“O, my cood cracious! Vot for you asg me dat 
horrid question ?” 

And catching a huge curling-iron from the 
hand of a passing employe, he aimed it at the 
lady’s head, as if to break it. But it was only 
tomake his speech and his gesticulations more 





| had spent his strength, and, sinking upon a stool 


\\ 
f 


! . . . 
‘ | “J certainly sha’n’t go, for I’m afraid of his 


‘bistol,’”’ said one of the young ladies. 

“Nor I, because I wouldn’t spoil the joke,” 
= ; said the other, and she and the gentleman ex- 
NUS | changed glances, which looked very much as if 

| the poor hairdresser might have further orders 
for his imaginary Punch and Judy. 





“Well,” said the lady of the house, “‘the moral 




















of this is, ‘Find out where you’re going before 








you go.’”’ 
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great overdressed head, “and dell me if I loog 
lige a man as has Bunch and Chudy for led! Does 
I loog like an acdor on de stage, or a burroon on 
de Gommon? Does I loog lige de man wid de 
danzin’ bears, or him mit de organ and de mon- 
gey? O Abraham, Izig and Jacob! How haze I | 
zunk in de eyes of mens in dis mizerabile goun- | 
dry! I, as was honored in my own goundry, 
comes here, and is dook for a rebrobade as has | 
Bunch and Chudy to led! Ah, ah!” 

By this time the indignant son of Abraham 


before the terror-stricken lady, he began to 
groan. In this tender mood, he screwed his be- 
jewelled hands into his eyes, and appealed to her 
better feelings. 

‘Dell me, now, dear lady, does I loog like 
Bunch and Chudy? Dell me dat?” 

The innocent little lady had not thought of it 
before; but as the wounded Israelite put this 
question so pathetically to her, she looked at his 
nose and chin, and saw that he was indeed a liv- 
ing representation of the comical Punch, who, 
robed in harlequin’s trappings, invites us to buy | 
cigars and snuff at every tobacconist’s door! and | 
she could not repress a smile. She rose to go, | 
but he followed her to the door, pleading with | 
her to tell him why she asked this horrid “ques- 
tion.” 

“Tt was not I, but a lady who wrote to me,” 
she began. 

“Ah, but vot mage dat lady as rode do you 
tink I has a Bunch and Chudy for led?” shrieked 
the Jew, who had now regained his spirits. 

The matter had assumed the air of a fight in 
the eyes of the customers, and the unoffending 
victim escaped into a passing horse-car, not sure 
but the eloquent curling-iron might follow her. 

At night, when the family were again seated 
at table, the lady said, with a solemn air, “You 
came very near having no one to pour out your 
tea for you to-night.: I came within an inch of 
losing my life to-day!” 

“You! Goodness! 
they all cried at once. 

“Well, I thought I would just run into town 
and inquire about that Punch and Judy for poor 
Martha. No. — Street is a hairdresser’s, 
and I went in and asked the man if he had a 
Punch and Judy to let. He flew at once intoa 
terrible rage, and came at me with an iron curl- 
ing-stick, and—why, what are you all laugh- 
ing at?’ 

At this, the gentleman who had stood rebel fire, 
lain in Libby Prison, and worn epaulettes, sent 
out a peal of laughter, in which both sisters 
joined. 





How? Tell us quick!” 








forcible, asa marshal uses his baton, or a preach- 
white pocket-handkerchief. 
Loog ad me, madam,” and he threw back his 


“Why, what is it? Did I do any thing out of 
the -way? What made the man so furions at 


— | i “I think the moral is,’’ said her husband, 
\ | i | ‘Look out how you try to do errands for cou- 
\\ } | sins who have nothing else to do themselves.’ 
! | This isn’t the first wild-goose chase that lady’s 
sent me on, but it shall be the last!”’ dD. 
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| | 
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For the Companion. 
FRANK’S MEERSCHAUM. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In the piazza of a pretty cottage was slung a 
| hammock,—a dainty affair of netting and fringes, 
| cords and tassels,—and in that hammock lay a 
| young man with a book in his hand; but the 
hand had fallen to his side, and the book had 
| closed over his fingers. 
| He was not reading, he was not even swing- 
“OQ,” replied her husband, “I see how it is. | ing to and fro, but lay there as idle and purpose- 
My dignity gave way this morning as I was pass-| less as the smoke-clouds from his meerschaum 
ing his door, and I stepped in and asked if he kept | that floated above his head. He could hardly be 
a Punch and Judy to let. He was a good deal | said to be watching the landscape; and yet, 
surprised, but was very civil, and recommended | through his half-shut eyes, he took it all in,—the 
me to “abbly do de man on de Gommon, what , noiseless river stealing by to the ocean, the little 
geebs Bunch and Chudy.’ And if I read the | boat moored unde: the arches of the bridge that, 
girls’ eyes aright, they’ve both been tormenting | with a gentle beat, kept time to the rhythm of 
the poor son of Abraham on the same errand!” the waves, the green meadows that bounded the 
“After I got through at the milliner’s,” said | river on either side, the three cows grouped in the 
Kate, “I thought of poor Martha’s doleful face, | shade of the tall elm tree,—he saw and enjoyed 
and my heart relented. I went into the hair-| it all in a dreamy, unconscious way. 
dresser’s and asked the same question. He| For the time being he was a voluptuous Orien- 
looked half angry, and exclaimed, ‘Vy, mine | tal—an ease-loving Italian, desiring nothing more 
sdars! How gah I garry on my regular pusiness, | than the passive bliss of the present moment. 





BY A CALL. 


|and geep Bunch and Chudy for led? No, no, | But by-and-by the sound of approaching wheels 


lady, I has not him. Go away!’ and away I! was heard, and a small pony-carriage, in which 
went.” was seated a young girl, swept round the drive- 
. Then the other sister said, “An hour or so after | way and paused in front of the house. 
Kate’s call, I, like the son who said he would not| “So there you are, Cousin Frank! 
go, and then went, resolved to lay myself on the | want to take a ride?” called the girl. 
altar for our maiden cousin’s sake. J went hunt-| “That I do!” cried Frank, springing from the 
ing Punch and Judy, too, and met with as fierce |hammock with one bound. “Just you wait a 
a reception as my dear sister, minus the curling- | minute,” and, darting into the house, he laid his 
iron. When I went in, I put on my prettiest | pipe on the parlor mantelpiece, put on his hat and 
smile, and said, ‘I want to hire your Punch and | boots, and straight reappeared—a genuine, wide- 
Judy, sir, at the lowest possible price, for a Fair | awake Yankee. 
in P’ Frank Merrick was passing his summer vaca- 
«QO, mine pody and zoul!’ shrieked out the lit-| tion with his friends in the country. He had 
tle man. ‘De beoples has laid a blot to preak up | Visited them seven years before, when he was a 
my pusiness of lady-hairdresser, and to ruins me. | lad of twelve or thirteen, and he had said then 
Vot vor you gome here and inzult me on mine that he was coming there every summer as long 
own bremizes? I has no Bunch and Chudy, and as he lived; but various things had happened to 
I never vill has one, and I vill gill de man on de; prevent, and he had never been there since. He 
Gommon dat has Bunch and Chudy, and I vill | had, however, retained most pleasant remem- 
gill de next zinner as gomes here asking for my | brances of the cottage and of all connected with 
Bunch and Chudy! Glear out mine sdore avore | it, not only with the household, but with the 
I zhoots you mit my bistol!’ And I fled like a| barn, the hennery, the grape-house, the garden 
frightened fawn to the protection of the first and the orchard; nor had the reality in the least 
horse-car driver I met, and here I am in life and | degree disappointed his expectations, which is a 
"ag | great deal to say of any thing in this world. 
“Well,” cried the little house-mother, “this| It was nearly sunset when he and Minnie re- 
explains the matter, and I don’t wonder that the | turned from their drive, and Mrs. Bruce was just 
poor hairdresser was furious at the fourth attack! | throwing back the parlor blinds to admit the cool 
Ought we not to go and explain it, and make an | evening air as they entered the house together. 
apology ?”’ | “O, we’ve had such a splendid time,” said en- 
“How good you are!”’ cried the gentleman who | thusiastic Minnie. “We drove through Walden 
had stood rebel fire, &c., &c. “I was just think- | woods, and, only think, mother, a hawk flew up, 
ing that to-morrow I would drop him a line over | amd Cousin Frank said, ‘There’s a partridge. I 
the signature of ‘John Smith,’ asking if I could | wish I had my rifle.’ Not-to know a hawk from 
hire his Punch and Judy for a lawn-party at| a partridge! Isn’t he a verdant youth?” 
Medford!”’ “You just wait, miss, till you come to New 
“O, that would be cruel, and you shall not do| York, and we’ll see who’s verdant,” said Frank, 
it! He actually looks like a tobacconist’s Punch,| “Pray, was that hawk the only thing you saw 
and he knows it, and thought we were all mak-| worth mentioning?” asked Mrs. Bruce. 
ing sport of him. If J wasn’t afraid of having| ‘Certainly not,” said Frank. “We saw the 
that curling-iron flung at my head before he knew | place where your hermit-philosopher solved the 
my errand, I would certainly go and soothe his | great problem of existence on a diet of beans and 
feelings by an explanation,” said the kind little | rye bread. I assure you I appreciated that, if I 


Do you 





'me?” asked the lady. 





lady. did not the hawk,” 
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But while he was speaking, Mrs. Bruce, who | 
had seated herself in a chair near the chimney, | shouldn’t have left it here. 
seemed to be bent on the solution of some prob- 


lem on her own account. She turned her heac 


this way and that, with a perplexed expressior 


of countenance, and at last raised her eyes to the 


mantelpiece, 
“Ah, there it is. 

of tobacco,” 
“Beg your pardon, Aunt Bruce,” said Frank 

“It’s my meerschaum, 


I thought I noticed the smel 


Minnie invited me to ride.” 
And, stepping across the hall, he laid the pipe 
on the library table. 


In the course of an hour Mr, Bruce came in, | 
and after a few minutes’ chat, went into the li-| 
brary to read his paper, as was his wont of an | 
No sooner had he lighted his lamp 


evening. 
than he was heard to exclaim,— 
“Phew, what’s this? 
confounded thing here ?”’ 
“I did, uncle,” 
brary. 


said Frank, hastening to the li- 
“Excuse me. [dno idea that it would 
be offensive to you.” 

“O, not at all; that is,’ (conscience coming to 
the rescue,) “I shouldn’t mind it so very much 
anywhere else, but this room is sort of common 
property; everybody comes into it. It isn’t like 
ordinary libraries.” : 

“Do you never smoke yourself?’ 

“No; I tried it once, but my experience wasn’t 
very encouraging; in the first place, it made me 
sick, and as soon as | was well enough to get 
home my mother whipped me and sent me to 
bed; so I gave it up as a bad job.” 

“QO uncle, you don’t know what you’ve lost!” 
said Frank, fervently, and, taking the pipe, he de- 
posited it on a marble bracket in the dining-room. 

But the next morning at breakfast-table there 
was a general turning-up of noses from the as- 


sembled family, and poor Frank retired with his | 


treasure amid shouts of laughter, in which he 
heartily joined. 

This time he laid it ona shelf in the kitchen, 
and for some days all was peace. No one offered 
any objection to his smoking on the piazza, and 
when he had finished, he was always careful to 
return it to its place on the shelf, 

But one day cook came to her mistress with 
a most lugubrious countenance, 

‘Ym sorry, mun,” said she; 
tried to get along with it; I hated to make trou- 
ble about it, and he a visitor, so; but it’s no use. 
It makes me that squeamish that I can’t bear the 
victuals whilst Pm cooking ’em, even, let alone 
eating any thing. I never cou/d abide tobacecy 
from a child.” 

“But you haven't told me what it is that trou- 
bles you.” 


“It's Mr. Frank’s pipe, mum; and a fine young | 
gentleman he is, and LI like him first-rate; but if | 


you'll just ask him not to leave it in the kitchen, 
V'1l be greatly obleeged to you, mum.” 

“[ will mention it to him,” said Mrs. Bruce, 
much amused, which she did the same day. 


“Never saw such a family in my life,” said 


Frank to himself, as he made his way from the | 


kitehen to a small shop behind the house, meer- 
schaum in hand. “Lreally believe they all be- 
long to a secret anti-tobacco league. 
at least, thou wilt be safe, my pocr, persecuted 
old friend,” addressing his pipe. “Having driven 
us from the house, they will surely be satisfied.” 

Now this shop was the peculiar domain of Un- 
cle Oliver, a kind-hearted old bachelor who lived 
in the family, and who was greatly beloved by 
them all. Here he made brackets and work-box- 
es, picture-frames and flower-stands, or, if ocea- 
sion required, glued and riveted disabled chairs 
and tables. 

The children were always welcome to visit 
him, and were allowed to whittle to their hearts’ 
content, provided they would sweep up all the 
shavings they made; and the older ones were 
even permitted to use his tools, on condition 
that they should be returned to the place from 
which they were taken; for Uncle Oliver, like | 
most of his genus, was very particular, and care- 
less people called him notional. 

If there was one thing he abhorred more than 
another, it was smoking. 

“It’s a vile, filthy habit,” he was wont to say, 
“and I wonder how any decent man can indulge | 
in it.” . 

So when he found Frank's pipe lying on his | 
bench, filling the shop with its odor, his first im- 
pulse was to throw it out the window without 
more ado; but not liking to touch it with his fin- 
gers, he grasped it with the tongs. Just then he 
saw Frank and Minnie in the garden, so he went 
to the door, and called,— 

“Here, young man; this way a minute.” | 

Frank ran to the door, followed by Minnie. 

“Here, this belongs to you, doesn’t it? Pah! 
I'd as lief have a pole-cat in the shop.” 


A pipe! Who left that 


“T really have | 


Well, here, | 


| Most a new one, too, 


But, mercy on me 
where can | put it?” 


1 “Better go and throw it into the river,” said 


1 Uncle Oliver. 


“TI didn’t think you’d care, Uncle Oliver, or I 


But this advice Frank had no idea of taking, 


, moved the anguish in her face. 
bit of money, and moved on. 


figure. 


so bidding Minnie “Hold on a minute,” he car- 


1| ried the pipe to his own room. 


He believed now that his trials were over; but | 


The room adjoining his was the nursery, and in 
warm weather the door between the two apart- 
ments was frequently set open, that the air might 
2 | be permitted to draw through. 

The next day, therefore, as he was leaving his 
room, meerschaum in hand, preparatory to tak- 


hall by Nurse Niffens. 

“[’m very sorry to trouble you, I’m sure, sir,”’ 
| said she. “I don’t dislike the smell of tobacco, 
in the least, myself; in fact, I rather like it. It 
|reminds me of my husband. 


He was a great 
smoker, Mr. Niffens was,’ with a sigh; “but it’s 
the baby, Mr. Frank. Bless his little heart, he’s 
| been as sick as death all day, and it’s nothing in 
the world but the pipe. So if you could put it 
; somewhere else, ] should take it as very kind; 
and I hope you’ll excuse me for making free to 
| mention it.” 
“You might shut your door,” suggested Frank. 
| “I did, but it comes through the key-hole all 
the same; and if it didn’t, the hall is full of it.” 
“Very well; baby sha’n’t be troubled any 
more,”’ said Frank. 
| of noses before” 





said the latter to himself, as he 
ran down stairs. 

“Now, what am I to do with my beloved meer- 
schaum?”’ soliloquized he, as he stretched him- 
self in the hammock, where we first made his 

| acquaintance. “It has been fairly driven from 
| the house, and ignominiously cast out of the 
| shop with a pair of tongs. There is the barn, 
but no, it might burn down, and the mischief 
; would be laid at my door; the carriage-house, 
but Jehu would be sure to be seized with a sud- 
den aversion to tobacco, though I saw him with 
a pipe in his mouth the other day; the hennery, 
but no, it would certainly give the fowls the pip. 


“Ha, a bright idea strikes me! [ will hang it out | 


| my chamber window, with a long string, where 
the breezes of heaven shall play about it; and 
so—peuce to its ashes!” 
This he did, to the no small amusement of the 
family, who found no further fault with the pipe. 
Of course, the odor of the tobacco was always 
}in his hair and clothing, but of this they said 
nothing, for they could not very well ask him to 
hang himself out of the window. 
| And now I leave it to you, boys, whether 
| Frank would not have been wiser if he had nev- 


er formed a habit so useless, not to say injuri- 
ous, to himself, so annoying to others, and so 
| difficult to break off. 


- ~.o _ _ 
For the Companion. 
THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 


By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN Cuaprers.—Cnap. IV. 


Effie takes the Responsibility. 
“O Carl! how did you get out?” 
Thus suddenly accosted, the boy, a tall, slen- 
| der lad of seventeen, stopped, looking at the 
speaker with amazement. He was elegantly, 


. | in this he was mistaken, as you will shortly see. | 
I ought not to have left 
it there, but I started off in such a hurry when 


. H jf | 
ing his after-dinner smoke, he was met in the 


“Was there ever such a set | 


| 


“O, it was Carl’s very’image!”’ she exclaimed; 
| “but Carl never spoke that way—never dressed 


like that. Who can it be? Just his very eyes 


| and his hair.” 

| More listlessly than ever, the girl moved on. 

| The light-hearted, the happy, the well-to-do chil- 

| dren, who passed her with curious glances, nev- 

| er dreamed how her heart was aching. 

| “Only a street singer,’’ they said, perhaps, if 
they gave her a passing thought. Rich dresses 
rustled, and sometimes touched her garments; 
fine carriages drove past, with splendidly attired 

| women and children seated at their ease behind 

| the smart coachmen. 

| On she went through street after street, quite 

| absorbed in her own miserable reflections, and 

rather ignoring observation, till attracted by 

| something in a shop window, she stood there, 








| casually her glance wandered beyond to the inte- 
rior, and there, just taking a tiny bundle from 
| the counter preparatory to leaving, stood Effie 
| Payson. 
Stella’s heart gave one leap, and a glad thrill 
ran all through her frame. What friend had she 


high-bred girl? How charming she looked, in 
her bright, winter colors! It made the cheerless 
girl warm just to look at her. For a moment 
she felt, as she had never done before, the great 
chasm between them; one the darling of afflu- 
ence, the other a pauper; the one surrounded 
with the tenderest love and care, the other con- 
nected with persons of not even average respec- 
tability. It came to her with such overwhelm- 
ing force that fora moment she hardly knew 
whether to hasten as fast as she could out of 
sight and hearing, or to stop and feel the sun- 


“You know where to come if ever you are in 
trouble,—in any dreadful trouble, I mean.” 


day before. 
trouble now? Trouble that she had never an- 
ticipated? Singing, she still stood and question- 
ed, when Effie’s hand raised the latch. 

At that moment Mr. Payson’s handsome car- 
riage drove up to the door. 





| even foppishly dressed, a fact which Stella did 
| not notice at first, through the crowding, blur- 

ring tears. But it was not Carl, for there were the | 

blue, sparkling eyes, the bright, curly auburn | 
hair, the handsome mouth, yes, and the freckles, 
| too, that never seemed to spoil his beauty. | 
| The lad, on his part, saw before him a pretty, | 


. . . | 
luminous with sudden joy, and he glanced her 


| over, from the tangled curls to the worn boots | 
and the tambourine in her hand. | 

“O Carl, how did you get out ? and—why! who 
gave you the nice clothes? See, my dress is al- | 





But how did you get out?” 
“Out of where?” asked the boy, frowning. 
“Why, out of jail.” 

“Out of jail!’ and he gave along whistle. 
“Who do you take me for, you impertinent 


| 


tramp? I've a great mind to hand you over to 
the police.” . 
“or” 


She shrank away with frightened eyes. 


“Is that the way you go at people? Do you 


earn your living by begging of that sort? You 
| ought to be taken care of.” 
“T thought you were Carl, indeed I did. But 


IT see now. I—I’m very sorry.” 


She lifted her tambourine slowly, still looking 


| at him with beseeching eyes. 


“I wish it was,’’ she murmured, her lips quiv- 
ering. 


“Next time you think it’s Carl be a little more | 


| ing a talking with them sort, miss,” said Brown, | 
touching his hat. 

| 

| sometimes proffered 


it, but, half turning, caught the glance of the 


girl with the tambourine, and at once her face | 


flushed with glad surprise. 


“Why, it’s you, Stella! Wait a moment, 


| Brown,” to the coachman, who had left his seat, 


and was now holding the door open. 
“How nice you look! Well, did you get home 


dark face, whose clear, beseeching eyes were | safe? What's the matter?” for Stella’s expres- | 


She caught the money, looked at it, and then 
stood wistfully watching the lad’s retreating mured, “unless—I’ve thought of something- 





looking from one charming thing to another, till | 


now in all the cold world, save that beautiful, | 


shine of one look, or perhaps a smile in her poor 
| hungry, chilled heart. 


They were Effie Payson’s own words of the | 
Well, was she not in dreadful 


Effie tripped towards | 


ly a heart of stone could have witnessed un- pa washere;’ and Effie looked up and down, as 
He tossed her a if she could summon the presence that y 


as al. 


ways so potent. 


“I don’t know what can be done,” she mur 


‘and 


I can but try.” Her face brightened. “jf ,,, 
_can’t find any place to sleep in, or any one 
help you, come round to my house to-night, will 
you? Onsecond thought, come any w ay.” 
Stella looked down, shaine and gratitude sting. 
gling together. 
“Quick! Pmina hurry, Will you come? | 
think I’ve got a plan to help you.” 
“Yes, miss, and thank you,” said the girl, y ith 
atrembling voice. “I'll be sure to come.” 
“Very well; I shall expect you. Have yoy 
' made any money to-day?” ; 
“A little, miss;” and Stella displayed the nov 
that had been given her by the young man who 
looked like Carl. 
; “Then you wont go hungry. I’m glad of that. 
| for 1 spent every penny I had. Now be sure to 
|come. No matter what the servants say, ask foy 
| me, and I'll be there.”’ 

“Yes, miss;” and the brown eyes grew yery 
tender as they lingered on the pure, sweet face. 
She was receiving her first lesson in the tende 
precepts of Christ. . 
| Brown shut the carriage door. Effie nodded 

and smiled through the plate glass. The coach- 

man gathered up the reins, muttering to himself 

that miss was always doing such things, like he; 

mother before her. The latter part of his cogi- 
| tations seemed to change his mood. 

“She was sure an angel,”’ he added. 
only knows what good she done.” 

Effie rode home thoughtful. 

At the door she met a man bearing a basketful 
| of cut flowers. They were intended for purposes 
| of decoration. All the rooms on the lower floor 
| were thrown open. Several persons were super 

intending the setting of long tables, that shone 
| with glass and silver. 

Effie had just completed her fifteenth year, and 

to-night her birthday party was to come off, 
The flowers were placed in vases, arranged in bou- 
| quets, hung in festoons. 
| Effie stood watching the workers for a few mo- 
|ments, her face radiant with pleasure. She 
| thought to herself,— 
| All this papa is doing to give me pleasure, 
| How thoughtful, how kind of him!” 
She ran lightly up stairs, and into a large room 
}on the second landing, where Aunt Elsie was 
| busy with bits of ribbons and muslin, and Miss 
| Powers stood making tiny bows, placing in each 
| one a rosebud. 

“] found the gloves, auntie,’’ Effie said, lightly; 
“just the shade required, and the very last pair 
he had. See, aren’t they beauties? What is 
there so bewitching about gloves? I always 
want them new and bright.’’ She placed them 
away, humming a tune. 

“I wonder if I could speak to Molly?” she 
asked, presently, rather to herself. 

“No; she’s cross,” said Miss Powers, “making 
icing. I wouldn’t have a girl that couldn't be 
just as pleasant baking-day as any other.” 

“She’s never cross to me,” laughed Effie. “It 
would be bad manners on my birthday; and 
throwing off hat and veil she ran out of the 
room, 
| “I suppose she’s got a present for her,” said 
Miss Powers, mentally. “I wish she would make 
me one. I don’t believe that girl likes me as 
well as she does the servants. Well, luckily 
there’s no love lost.” 
| Away ran Effie, blithely singing little snatches 
lof song. Through the glass half-door, leading 
| from the lower hall, she looked into the large, 
sunny kitchen. 

Molly, the stout cook; was at work at the fur 





“Heaven 





sive face was overcast, and the tears trembled on | ther end, apparently very busy, judging by the 
her eyelids. Only a kind word would make her | Movements of the red arms back and forth. An 


cry now. 

“T’'ve lost ’em all, miss, Polly and Carl. They 
was took yesterday, and when I got home I had | 
nobody to go to; and I haven’t a place to sleep | 
in to-night. I just wish I was dead,” she added, 





with a bitter sob. | T 


“O, I'm so sorry,’”’? murmured Effie, pitifully. 


“Miss Effie, if you please, I wouldn’t be stand- 
He was an old servant, and 

his advice. ‘Your pa 

wouldn’t like it, miss.” 

“Yes, Brown, I’m coming,” Effie answered, a! 
little impatiently. “Just wait a moment; I know 
this girl.” 

Brown went back muttering. 

“And you have nowhere to go?”’ queried Effie, | 
her face shadowed with thought. | 

“Nowhere in the wide world, miss; and they’ll 
take me up for a vagrant, and put me in some | 
awful place, if I’m found in the street.” 


elderly person, whose rugged face was softened 
by the frill of a large cap, stood near the fire, la- 
dle in hand, patiently watching a kettle. A boy 
was cleaning knives in still another place. 

Effie lifted the latch, and went in, humuming. 
he woman at the fire glanced up with a nod 
and asmile. The boy, looking over his shoulder, 
grinned. Molly did not see her till she was close 
upon her. 

“Presarve us, child! how you frightened me!” 
she said, with a start. 

“How is little Patty?” asked Effie, watching 
her spread the shining white mixture over the 
golden brown of the loaf, and playing with the 
bits of sugar ornaments that stood in a deep 
dish. Little Patty was the orphan child of Mol 
ly’s dead sister. 

“No better, miss,” was the reply; and the 
round face grew sad. “The doctor thinks she'll 
niver git off her bed. I’m sure it’s better she'll 


| be off in heaven, wid her own mother,” she add- 


sure,” he said, his voice a trifle less harsh. On-| “O, you mustn’t stay in the street. I wish pa- ed, despondingly. 
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—— : 
“['m so sorry!”’ Effie made reply. 

She had visited the little thing at the children’s | 
hospital, and so won the everlasting gratitude of 
Molly. | 

“pm going to send her some fiowers. Do you | 
think she would like them?” | 

“{ydade, Miss Effie, it’s wild for flowers she be, 
miss. I think was it summer, and she in the 
country, she'd get well, mabby.”’ 

“She shall have some of the very choicest. Dll! 
gelect them myself,” said Effie, | 

She crept closer. 

“Molly, 've a favor to ask.” 

“Sure, miss, I'll be plazed to hear it.” 

“You said your cousin was looking fora girl, 
one that she could train to help her?” 

“Yes, miss, Mrs. Luke; my cousin by mar- 
riage it is, and a dacint, ladylike woman.” 

“| believe I know of a nice girl, about my age. | 
Would that be old enongh? She hasn’t a home 
ora relative in the world.” 

“Indade, miss, so much the better.’ 

“She hasn't even a place to sleep in to-night, | 
having lost the friend who gave her shelter, un- 
less we could take her in,” | 

“Sure, and can’t we? There’s room enough.” | 

“f was thinking she might sleep in that bed in | 
the garret.”’ | 

“Of course, miss; the poor thing! I needn’t | 
ask if she bears a good character. The likes av | 
you, miss, wouldn’t recommend anybody else.” | 
" “{ think she is a very nice girl,”’ said Effie, her 
cheeks flushing a little. “She may be rather 
awkward at first. Will your cousin mind that?” | 

“No, miss, 1 think not. She only wants one as | 
is aisy to tache. It’s hard to find ’em ready- | 
made; she doesn’t expect that,” said Molly. 

“Then she is just the girl for her. She needs 
a good home, and if she comes here to-night I 
shall take her up-stairs, and you won’t mind her 
having her meals here to-morrow.” 

“Sure, it’s just as ye say, Miss Effie.”’ 

“Allright, then. Now I must go for it’s nearly 
time to dress;’’ and Effie left the kitchen with a 
lighter heart. 

She felt, vaguely, that she had taken a great 
responsibility upon herself, but she knew Aunt 
Elsie, and even her father, would never object. 
Still, she was not quite satisfied that the girl 
would prove reliable, or even honest. Yet, 
though her knowledge of human nature was lim- 
ited, her faith was unbounded. She believed the 
faltering tongue, the earnest eyes. 

She decided to take her aunt immediately into 
herconfidence. ‘Then she ran up stairs to look at 
the garret, her old play-house in former years, 
and where, in one part, all her toys were laid 
away, 2 collection that even yet she was childish 
enough to look over sometimes. 

The bed was well supplied, but Effie added 
here and there something to make it attractive, 
and even put on a ruffled pillow-slip in place of 
the plain one. 

“She shall have something pretty for once in 
her life,” she said; and then she wondered wheth- 
er the girl would come. ; 

Finally, she gave John his instructions. He 
was not to tell the servants that he had met her 
before. John rubbed his honest head, and looked 
black; but he dared not interfere with Miss 
Effie’s plans. It was as much as his place was 
worth, for here she ruled supreme. 


| 
| 
| 


While dressing, Effie unfolded the plan to her 


aunt. 


“I don’t know what to say, my dear, I really 
don’t,” exclaimed Aunt Elsie, starting at the ca- 


pacity for plotting which her niece exhibited. 


“Then please, auntie, don’t say any thing,” 
“Let me give the 
You'll see if my plan don’t 
Stella has unbounded confidence in | 


laughed Effie, kissing her. 
poor thing a chance. 
work well. 
me, 

her.” 


“She has never learned to work at all, you} 


know,” said her aunt, 


“Then it’s time she did, isn’t it? Any way, | 
Any thing is better | *Tisn’t my reason by a long shot.” 
An) g is , 


we must give her a chance. 
than singing on the streets, or starving.” 
To be continued. 
---— <2 — 

DYING DOG’S FAREWELL. 

Dr. George Smith, of New York, is responsi 
ble for this story of a dog, owned by a friend o 
his in Connecticut. 
Soned by the bite of a snake. 
concludes: 


THE 


and at length the family began to fear that he | doing; but just as she opened the door her father | which I am going to tell you about. 


I am sure she will do any thing I advise 


This dog was one day poi- 
The account thus | 


himself up until his dear old paws rested on 


their shoulders, licked their faces, and tenderly | Jim Thompson’s thinking, at least. 
saw by Mary’s changed manner what she thought of 
them. 
opinion, but Jim worried considerably in secret, 
and he more than once regretted his refusal to 
go to the barn. 
had lost him a fine chance to prove his courage— 
and courage enough Jim certainly had. 


laid his head for a moment against their cheeks. 
Having thus bidden his pathetic “good-by,’’ he 
feebly crept out into a grove, adjoining the 
house (the family following to see the end), 
looked pitifully over the familiar spot, lay down, 
and was dead! 
-——_——_+> -—------ 
THOUGHTLESS. 
Alas! I have walked through life 
loo heedless where I trod; 
Nay, helping to trample my fellow-worm 
And fill the burial sod. 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarked of God. 
The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so illa pe : 
But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As weil as want of heart. . 





For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE 
SWAMP. 
By Franklin B. Gage. 

Farmer Stanton was a man of few words. Eating 
his supper one spring day, he spoke out abruptly,— 

“T’ve hired my help for the season.” 

“You have?” said his wife. “Who have you 
hired?” 

“David Locke and Jim Thompson.” 

“Have you? Well, David Locke is smart enough, 
but I guess Jim Thompson aint much.” 

Farmer Stanton was a shrewd, observing man. 
Rising from the table, he remarked,— 

“I'll wager Jim Thompson is the smartest of the 
two,” and went out. 

Mary Stanton, the farmer’s daughter, sat at the 
table, and heard the conversation. Mary was a rosy- 
| cheeked girl of sweet sixteen, full of life and ani- 
| mation, and much admired by the young swains of 
| the neighborhood. David Locke and Jim Thomp- 
| son were both well known to her. 
| David was a dashing, showy fellow, with plenty 

of conceit. Jim was just the reverse of that. He 
| was very retiring, bashful to a fault, and never dis- 
| posed to assume any thing. In the presence of young 
| ladies, particularly, Jim always had his “worst foot 
| forward,” and appeared to great disadvantage. Nat- 
urally enough, the lively Mary voted him a down- 
right “stupid,” and her mother agreed with her. 
A week later found the two boys installed in Far- 
mer Stanton’s family. David and Mary were at 
once on the best of terms, for Mary was fascinated 
with his brilliancy and wit. But Jim, although he 
admired Mary more than any other girl he knew, 








received but little attention from Mary. 

One evening Farmer Stanton and his wife went off 
to the Green on business. The weather was chilly, 
| and Mary and the two young men sat round the fire. 
David Locke, as usual, led the conversation, and 
presently he commenced telling bear adventures, 
taking care to figure himself in them as the chief 
actor, and a hero of the first mark. 

Jim and Mary listened to his boasts, little think- 
ing how soon the opportunity would come to test 
him. Still less did David dream of being put to the 
proof of his courage, even while he was boasting 
about it. But before he had finished telling his gal- 
lant adventures, a great uproar was heard at the 
barn. 

Mary thought very likely some wild animal was 
about, for the night was dark, and favorable for 
prowlers. Turning to David, she exclaimed ,— 

“Take the lantern, David, and go to the barn and 
| see what the matter is.” 


bidding, as he always had done, David turned pale, 
sat still, and forcing a light laugh, said,— 
“There’s nothing the matter at the barn, Mary.” 
“But I tell you there is, and you know it,” persist- 
ed the young lady, with a meaning look. She was 


sions to courage were. 
Turning to Jim, she said,— 
“ Yow ll go, wont you?” 
| Jim colored to the very roots of his hair, but he 





| replied, firmly,— 

“No, David is the man to go, of course. He may 
have another heroic adventure.” 

“Ho, ho; you needn’t ask Jim,” cried David, has- 
tily. “He’s afraid there’s something out there!” 
| “T know that’s the reason why you wont start. 


“Well, why don’t you go, then?” 

| “If Miss Stanton had asked me first, as she did 

you, I would have gone.” 
“O fol-de-rol for you! 
“So be you.” 


You’re a coward, Jim.” 


f | reached for the lantern. 


myself.” 


‘HS COMPANI 


David will chop at the wood-pile in the door-yard. 
You, Jim, may hitch the horse into the wagon. 
ter I get off, go down to Neighbor Chamberlain’s, 
and ask the loan of his inch auger, long enough to | inside the stable to their supper. 
mend the harrow. 
David till I get home,” 


started across lots to do the errand, leaving David | 
chopping. 


had searcely entered the woods when he suddenly 
came upon a bear, digging dragon root. 


had not enough assurance to assert himself, and he | 


To her surprise, instead of hastening to do her | 


beginning already to see how thin David's preten- | 





‘. 
N 
> . 


Thus matters stood for a long time—a long time to | 
Both the boys 
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The stable door was open, as it generally stood 
when he was away, and Peleg hurriedly unharnessead 
his horses, supposing, of course, that they would 
, Steer straight for their mangers without any urging. 

To his astonishment, as soon as they reached the 
| door they drew back, snorted, and refused to enter. 
He clucked to them, went in before them and called 

them, and went out again and shouted to them; but 
| it made no difference. They would neither be coaxed 
One day, after dinner, Farmer Stanton said,— | nor driven into the barn. 
“Boys, I am going to the Green. “Stay where you be, then,” said Peleg, impatient- 
ly; and, knowing that he had left their feed ready 
for them, he went into the house, thinking they would 
get over their whim pretty soon, and be glad to step 


David didn’t seem to care for her good 


The foolish pique of a moment 


While Iam gone | 
Af- 


He was too cold, 
Then come back and work with ; wet and hungry himself to bother longer with them, 
or try to ascertain what ailed them. 

Farmer Stanton and his wife rode away, and Jim} Peleg put on dry clothes and ate his supper, and, 
as he was very tired and sleepy, went to bed, leaving 
things at the barn to “take care of themselves.” 

Bruno, the good dog, stayed sentry outside in his 
brushwood kennel, and the fact that he was quiet, or 
seemed so, may have pacified any uneasiness felt by 
Mrs. Spring. 

All the little household were soon asleep, the chil- 
| dren in their trundle-bed, close to their parents, and 
Peleg’s long gun, loaded with ay ounce-bullet, lean- 
ing near his head against the wall. 

Silence reigned till after midnight, broken only by 
the slow drizzle of the sleet on the roof and win- 
dows, Suddenly a loud, savage growl from Bruno 
awoke the older sleepers, and Peleg juinped out of 
bed and seized his gun. Creeping towards the door, 


Some twenty rods below the house there 
was a swampy piece of woods to pass through. Jim 


The bear 
was backed up to a small tree, with his head down, 
grubbing away so intently that he did not hear Jim’s 
approach. 

Jim was clear-headed, and knew what to do ina 
real emergency better than many a more brilliant 
young man. Besides, he possessed remarkable 
strength of limb. 

Quick as thought, he sprang forward and caught 
the bear by his hind legs. Jerking his feet from | 
under him, he pulled them backwards, and, in a sec- | 
ond, twisted them round the body of the tree, where | he heard the guttural voices of Indians, and a sound 
he held them with the grip of a vice. The aston- ‘as if one was slapping his leg and trying to call the 
ished bear found himself standing on his fore-paws, | dog. 
with his nose to the ground. Bruno growled the louder, and began to utter 

Roaring with rage, he tried to turn round and bite. | fierce, deep barks, and then, all at once, a volley of 

3ut as fast as he turned Jim walked round the | tomahawk blows rattled and banged against the door. 
trunk, keeping out of the way of his teeth; and! Strung now to the desperate work evidently before 
thus the two circumnavigated the tree, like a pair, him, the hardy teamster raised his gun and held it 
of boys balanced on a whirligig. | ready, while the little boys, almost terrified to death, 

Mary Stanton had paused a minute in her in-door | scrambled into bed with their trembling mother, and 
work, and was just noticing David Locke’s lazy mo- | lay crying under the bed-clothes. 
tions at the wood-pile, when the noise of the raving} The dog snarled and barked with increasing fury 
bear in the swamp reached her ear through the | till presently a sharp, shrill yelp told that he had 
open window, and in a moment after Jim’s voice, | been struck, and then he was still. 
ealling,— | creants killed him ? 

“David, David, come here with your axe. Quick!’’?| Peleg was about to draw trigger and deliver his 

“Run run, David, run with the axe,” cried Mary. | ounce ball at a venture, when the assailants at the 
“Perhaps the bear is killing Jim!” | door seemed to change their plan, and withdrew to 

Alas, then, for David's boasted courage! He} make an attack somewhere else. The stout oaken 
heard tke outcrieg in the swamp plainly enough, and | panels were too much for their slim hatchets. 

a brave man would have needed no second com- | A moment afterwards Peleg, listening intently, 
mand, Instead of rushing to Jim’s aid, he looked | heard movements under the window, and deciding 
wildly about him, dropped his axe, and went into the | at once what to do, he raised the sash a little without 
house, looking cowed and pale. noise, and softly pushed out the muzzle of his gun. 

Mary did not waste any more time over him. | It was a bold expedient, and required the nerve of a 
Darting out bareheaded, she seized tite axe herself, | truly brave man. But the deep darkness made him 
and was over the door-yard fence in a moment. | invisible, and enabled him to point his trusty weapon 
Rushing into the woods, she followed the sounds to | into (as he believed) the very face and eyes of his in- 
the swamp, where she found Jim and the enraged | visible foes. 
bear walking round and round the tree. His tinger pressed the locks, and, with a loud roar 

“Where's David?” exclaimed Jim, amazed at see-/ and a stream of fire, the old gun delivered its mes- 
ing Mary with the axe. sage. Peleg listened again. Nota sound was heard 

“In the house, the coward! But /’U/ kill the bear | now, nor any stir. He waited long, but all was still- 
if you'll hold him tight, Jim.” ness outside, as if both dog and Indians were dead. 

Jim and Mary were both self-possessed. Jim told | He thought it strange, for the savages must have 
her when and how to strike, and a single blow sev- | come in force, or they would not have attacked so 
ered the bear’s spine, and laid him dead. boldly, seeing his cart and horses, and knowing him 

The next day, David Locke left Farmer Stanton’s | to be at home. 
service. The contempt and taunts of the family| Tired of watching, he at last crept silently back to 
made his place too hot for him. “Jim Thompson is | bed, having first reloaded his gun; but sleep, be 
worth «a dozen such braggadocios,’’ the farmer said. | sure, did not come again to his eyes nor to his wife's 

And certainly Jim never needed an advocate with | eyes that night. 

the farmer’s daughter after the affair in the swamp.| As soon as day broke Peleg Spring was up and 
And when Mary, one day, informed him and her | out of doors, looking for traces of his adventure. 
mother that she had elected Jim for their son-in law, | The first sight that he encountered was his faithful 
neither of them offered a single objection. Fortu- | dog crouched, shivering and helpless, at the door, 
nately, Jim had other good qualities besides cour- | with ice on his shaggy coat and a great gash in his 
age, and so she made a good choice. shoulder. 

Under the window from which Peleg had fired his 
gun was a pool of blood, telling plainly that the bul- 
let had hit its mark. Tracks in the light crust showed 
where three pairs of moccasined feet had come from 
the barn to the house, and the tracks of two men led 
away from the house, with drops of blood all along 
the trail. 

It was clear that the Indians had found other work 





Had the red mis- 





| 
! 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDIAN ATTACK BY NIGHT. 


Most of the readers of the Companion know that the 
town of Hadley, Mass., has some unpleasant recol- 
lections of Indians connected with its early history. | 
The savages had a bad habit of shooting the peacea- | than housebreaking on their hands after the team- 
ble people of the town when they were at work in! ster’s old “king’s arm’ spoke to them. In two or 
the fields, of burning houses and barns in the night, | three places close to the house marks of half-extin- 
attacking worshippers at meeting on Sundays, &c., | guished fires were evident. The red-skins had tried 
so that in those days the settlers led an inquiet life | to burn the little dwelling over the heads of the fam- 
of it, being forced to work, and eat, and sleep, and ily, but the wet weather foiled them. 
| do pretty much every thing, with loaded guns close 
by them. 











That day a company of neighbors followed the 
bloody trail far away till it was lost in a dense 
Shortly before the breaking out of the Revolution- | swamp; but the midnight marauders did not come 
ary War an honest teamster named Peleg Spring, | again from the forest to molest Peleg Spring and his 
built himself a, rude little house about two miles | household. The little boys grew to be men, and their 
from the spot where the Holyoke post-office now | descendants still live in Holyoke. 
| stands. He had a wife and two little boys. His | 





I will only go back to say that the teamster’s horses, 


| 
| With flashing eyes, Mary Stanton sprang up and | business was chiefly carting goods, lumber, &c., be- | which showed so much intelligence, but whose warn- 


| tween Springfield and Boston, and, of course, during | ing their master did not understand, were found safe 


“You are both cowards,” she exclaimed. “I'll go; his long, slow trips, he was obliged to sleep away | in the barn that morning, and Peleg gave them an 


| from home for several nights in succession. The | extra quart of oats apiece. 


The resolute girl, actually lit the lantern, and got | knowledge of this fact by the savages, who still | I do not know but the old door hacked by the Ind- 


- | herself ready before the young men could so far) haunted the region in considerable numbers, may | jans’ tomahawks is still preserved near the scene of 
Medicine was given him, but he grew worse, | forget their own quarrel as to notice what she was | have decided them to make the visit to his house | this story. It was certainly kept as a relic for a good 


Would die. He lay one morning in their midst | drove up. 


| many years after Peleg’s cabin tumbled down. 
It was in the cold season of the year, and on a} PARK LUDLOW. 





Taking the lantern from Mary’s hand, he went to | dark, stormy night. Mrs. Spring put her little boys 
the barn, where he found that one of his oxen had | to bed, and sat late at her evening work. Peleg in- 
broken loose, so it proved the disturbance had not | tengled to see his family that night, and was urg- 
almost as perceptibly as i h Heals At been caused by a wild beast at all. ing his plodding team through the darkness and 
ter c ; I J _ gta epi That little evening episode lowered the two boys | half frozen rain. He reached home at last, and his 

~ * paroxysm of pain, he slowly arose, went greatly in Mary Stanton’s esteem. She had never | rumbling wheels, and the sound of his well-known 
to each member of the family, tried to wag his expected much of Jim, but for David to fall from | “Whoa,” announced his arrival at the door-yard 
tail, licked their hands, and, painfully lifting | her good opinion was certainly a disappointment, bars. 


Moaning with agony, while they sat watching | 
and questioning what they could or ought to do. | 
Suddenly they noticed a change for the worse, | 





4% 
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Got THROUGH.—Our way of saying a good many 
common things is quite a puzzle to the English. The 
following incident is related by an exchange as hay- 
ing occurred at an American hotel: 

| ‘Are you through?” asked a gentleman of an 
| Englishman who was sitting at table, 
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“Through!” exclaimed the Englishman, star- 
ing around, above and below; “through! through 
what?” 

“Through dinner,” was the response. 

A puzzled and then an amused expression 
broke over the ruddy Englishman’s face as he 
intimated that he had finished his dinner, but 
never supposed he had gone through it! 


+or- 


For the Companion. 
NORTH-POLE SKETCHES. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, 

A Singular Hut and a Disgusting Feast. 

I often visited our Esquimau guide, Nesark, 
in his snow hut. It was a singular place for hu- 
man beings to live in, but was comfortable 
enough, to all appearances, at least, for Nesark’s 
family and the company he might have to enter- 
tain. His family comprised five persons, Nesark 
and his wife, Neatlik, and his father, mother, and 
little brother, Sorlik. 





Ordinarily the Esquimau hut is constructed 
of blocks of hard snow, and the structure is of a 
circular form, with a rounded top, and on one 
side a long tunnel of the same material, through 
which a person entering or leaving is obliged to 
crawl on his hands and knees. 

Nesark’s hut was, however, very different, be- 
ing nothing more than a great cave in a snow- 
drift. It was quite close to the rocks, in a little 
gorge where the snow had drifted over the cliffs 
to the depth of some twenty feet. Into one side 
of this snow-drift Nesark dug a hole as a rabbit 
might dig one in the earth, loosening the snow 
with a bone knife and a ship’s scraper which I 
had given him. This hole was about three feet 
in diameter. 

After going into the snow-bank some six feet, 
he began to dig the snow from above his head, 
and soon had a place where he could stand up- 
right. Then his work was easier, and with his 
knife he cut, and then took out great blocks of 
hard snow, and pushed them one by one through 
the opening, at the mouth of which he placed 
them so as to form a barrier against the wind. 

When his task was tinished, he had a cave 
about five feet high and eight feet in diameter at 
the base. He smoothed the sides as best he 
could, and this part of his house-building was 
completed. Then he went ashore and gathered 
some flat stones, which he laid all over the floor. 

Seeing him thus occupied, I helped him with 
some pieces of board from the ship. In finishing 
the floor, he made the back part six or eight 
inches higher than the front part. Over the 
floor he then spread bear, seal, dog, fox and rein- 
deer skins, and he also stuck pegs in the snow, 
and hung skins all around the wall. Then he 
moved into it with his family. 


On either side of the doorway—over which was 


hung a seal-skin suspended on pegs—he placed 


two large stones, and on each one of these stones | 


was placed a lamp, and over each lamp was hung 
a pot from a peg driven into the snow, The 
lamp was simply a shallow dish of soapstone. 
The pot was made of the same material. These 
lamps were all the fire the family had to warm 
themselves or to cook their food with. 

The Esquimaux, who live further north than 


any other people, use, perhaps, less fire.than any | 
I need hardly say there is | 
no wood whatever in that country to use for fuel, | 


people in the world. 
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est wool, and is kept dry by rolling it up in sev- 
eral thicknesses of seal-skin. 

Having ignited the tinder by a spark, they 
place it among some fine fragments of moss, and 
blow the spark into a blaze. This blaze is kept 
bright by a few drops of oil, and now, with this 
little torch, the lamp is lighted all around the 
edge. As it goes on burning, the oil is tried out 
of the blubber by the heat of the flame, which 
thus supplies its own fuel. By a stick or piece 
of bone the wick is kept smooth along the edge 
of the lamp, and in this way the flame is prevent- 
ed from smoking. 

Now, in this singular hut or den, Nesark lived 
very happily. The lamps kept it well lighted, 
and, dressed from head to foot in furs, he and his 
friends were always warm enough. To us such 
a temperature to eat, and sleep, and live in all the 
time, would not be pleasant, for they could not 
have it warm enough to melt the snow. If it had 
been warm, the hut would bécome damp. Yet 
Nesark’s wife sewed, and Nesark mended his 
whips, and harness, and hunting implements, 
without ever seeming to be cold. 

| Other Esquimaux sometimes came to visit 
them, and then the place was made warmer, be- 
cause of the greater number of people who were 
breathing in it. 

| On one occasion, I went to the hut to witness 
a great gathering. There were about a dozen 
people there. They were seated in every possible 
place where they could find room, or were lying 

| down, coiled up on the furs like so many ani- 

| mals; and, in fact, clothed all over, as they were, 

| in great, shaggy furs, they looked more like 

wild animals than human beings. 

| The visitors had been travelling. 


| been hunting. 


Nesark had 
All were, therefore, hungry, and 
were preparing for a grand feast. 

A huge piece of walrus meat, the quarter of a 
; Seal, and a leg of a reindeer lay in the middle of 
| the floor. The flesh was but little frozen, having 
! been but recently caught, and there it lay, all rich 
| and juicy; and when I entered, every man, wom- 
| an and child of them had a great slice of the raw 
| meat in the left hand and a knife in the right. 
| It was a very disgusting sight. The slice of 
| the raw meat was thrust between the teeth, the 
| knife was drawn across just near enough to the 

mouth to escape the lips, and the morsel, thus 
| cut off, was quickly swallowed, the juicy blood 
| all the while streaming out at the corners of the 
mouth and down over their clothing. 

The women, in the meantime, we® doing their 


best, with their pots and lamps, to cook some of 
the meat, but their performances were so slow 

that nobody thought of waiting for them. When 
| the portion in the pot was cooked, they stopped 
| @ little for a piece of it; but this bore such a small 
| proportion to their appetites that it was little re- 


| garded, except by the women. 

















Such a sight could not be endured long with- 
out making one sick. I was glad when I found 
myself in the open air on my way back to the 
ship, leaving them to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
| ment of their barbarous feast,—a feast made none 

the less offensive by the circumstance that they 
were incessantly chattering, and mumbling, and 

laughing, in the jolliest manner, while their 
| mouths were filled and distended with the horrid, 
bloody food. 


+o -——__—_ 
BARBERS’ SONS. 
In our country a man may rise from the hum- 


and, of course, if there was, it could not be burned! blest rank in life to the highest social position. 


for heating purposes in a snow hut. 

The lamp is very ingeniously contrived. All 
over the inside of it is strewn a layer of powdered 
moss, that is gathered in the summer time and | 
dried with great care. This dry moss is the wick. | 
In the bottom of the lamp oil is put, or blubber | 
if the oil cannot be obtained. This is the fuel. | 
Then the lamp is lighted by striking a spark into 
a piece of tinder with a flint-stone and a piece of | 
iron ore, The tinder is made from the blossom | 
of the little willow trees that grow in sheltered 
Jocalities in the summer, Jt is finer than the fin- | 


No one in this generation has been more beloved 
jand honored than Abraham Lincoln, the rail- 
splitter. But in other nations it is much harder 
to rise from poverty and the lower ranks, and the 
obstacles in the way are more formidable, In 


England it costs a hard struggle to climb from | 


the lower ranks to the peerage, or to high social 
distinction. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that several 
men of large fame in England have been sons of 
common barbers, Jeremy Taylor, the most ele- 
gant scholar among English preachers; Sir Rich- 


‘ard Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-jen- | 
| ny; Lord Tenterdon, one of the most eminent | 
| Chief-Justices, raised to the peerage; and Mr. | 


Turner, the greatest of landscape painters, were 
all barbers’ sons, and knew something by expe- 
rience of the work done in their father’s shops. 
Even in England, genius and merit will force a} 
way against any odds. 


——__—§4§——— 


OUR DEAD. 


Nothing is our own; we hold our pleasures 
Just a little while, ere the are fied; 

One by one life robs us of our treasures ; 
Nothing is our own except our dead. 

They are ours, and hold in faithful keeping, 
Safe forever, all they took away. 

Cruel life can never stir that sleeping, 
Cruel time can never seize that prey. 

MIss PROCTOR. 








THE NEW GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


Just before the close of last July, the Secretary | 
of the United States Treasury completed arrange- 
ments for borrowing the vast sum of $55,000,000. 
He did this with the prospect also, that the same | 
persons who furnish the greater part of this 
amount, will likewise lend to the United States | 
within the nine months following a further sum 
of $124,000,000. 

Those who do not know how these things are 
managed may be surprised to learn that the 
United States government is actually not in want 
of money. Further than this the paradox ex- 
tends; for, although the government borrows so 
much cash, it will practically not receive one 
cent; and when it has borrowed these enormous 
sums, it will have diminished rather than in | 
creased the debt it owes. But a simple explana- 
tion will very quickly solve the enigma. 

Everybody knows that our great national debt 
was incurred during the civil war. On the 30th 
of June, 1867, that debt had reached the sum of 
$2,678,000,000, and the people were called upon 
to pay more than $140,000,000 dollars in interest 
for this large amount. 

Now it is a settled principle in every kind of 
business, that the rate of interest upon loaned 
money depends largely upon the credit of the 
borrower. A man who is worth $10,000, and has 
the reputation of paying his debts, may borrow 





easily $2,000, and pay six cents a year interest 
for each dollar of it. A poorer man, however, 
with not so good a character, might be obliged to | 
pay twelve cents a year for every dollar he might | 
borrow. 

The same is true of governments. During our 
late civil war there was enough uncertainty about 
its result to make it doubtful whether the North 
could pay promptly the money they wished to 
borrow. For this reason our government, in be- 
half of the people, had to borrow on very hard 
terms. Instead of getting one hundred dollars in 
gold when we promised to pay one hundred, we 
borrowed in paper money, which was for a long 
time worth not more than fifty cents on the dol- 
lar. On enormous amounts the government 
agreed to pay more than seven per cent. interest. 
It was this’that helped make our debt so great, 
and the burden of interest so heavy. 

After the war closed, it was no longer a matter 
of doubt whether our people could pay what 
money they had borrowed, and our credit at once 
improved. Instead of seven and three-tenths per 
cent. interest on each dollar, they obtained loans 
for six per cent., and borrowed, too, in paper cur- 
rency that was worth much more than it was 
during the war. The United States Treasurer 
even began to buy up our bonds rapidly, and in 
this way, up to the middle of 18738, we had re- 
duced the debt to $2,234,000,000, having paid our 
creditors $444,000,000. 

But the reduction to six per cent. interest was 
not enough. The government had borrowed 
money before the war for five cents on the dollar, 
and it was reasonably agreed that it ought to do 
as well again. Great Britain pays only three per 
cent. for her borrowed money, so good is her 
credit. At all events, Congress believed that we 
could be relieved of a very large part of the in- 
terest charged; and, accordingly, in 1870, a law 
was passed allowing the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry to borrow $200,000,000, at five per cent. inter- 
est, $300,000,000 at four and a half per cent., and 
$1,000,000,000 at four per cent. He was to use 
this money to pay off the amount borrowed, for 
which we were then paying six per cent. interest. 





Another law increased the five per cent. bonds to | 
$500,000,000. | 





a 

Suppose now that John Smith has one re 
these five-twenty United States bonds for §1 og 
on which he has received six per cent, interest 
Some other man has $1,000 that he wishes 4, 
lend. He is willing to receive only five cents pi 
a dollar yearly interest on it. He goes and buys 
one of the new five per cent. bonds for $1,000, 


| and thus furnishes the money to the Treasury by 


which the government can pay John Smith’, 
bond. The result is that the government gaye, 
ten dollars a year on the thousand dollars jt has 
borrowed to pay its creditor, John Smith. 

But it is very likely that Smith would rathe 
have one of the new bonds than have his money, 
In that case, he can merely exchange the old bong 
for a new one, and the government has thus bor. 
rowed money without apparently receiving a 
dollar, and without increasing its debt. This jg 
very much the way the arrangement that has 
been made really works. 

If all of the new loan is taken, as is expected, 


| the government will save by it $1,790,000 a year 


in interest, which any one can see is a sum worth 
saving. Besides, as the amount just sold finishes 
up the five per cent. loan, we shall soon begin to 


| dispose of those at four and a half and four yer 


cent., on which the saving will be still greater, 


| Our credit has improved grandly within the past 


five years, and if we keep our national honor 
bright, we shall find that for nations, as well as 
for individuals, “honesty is the best policy,” 


ene en 
THE PITTSBURGH FLOOD. 


One of the most terrible disasters of the year be. 
fell Pittsburgh, and the adjoining city of Alleghany, 
in Pennsylvania, on the evening of Sunday, the 26h 
of July. Rain had been falling during the day and 
the early evening, but as night was closing in, great 
black clouds began to gather over these two cities, 
and at last poured upon them a flood of water. The 
fall exceeded any thing ever before known in Pitts. 
burgh, and perhaps any ever known in the country. 

The consequences were terrible. The torrents 
raised the waters in the streams and rivers to an 
alarming height. Houses were lifted from their 
foundations and floated down stream, and were 
thrown together in disorderly heaps. The sewer 
were not large enough to carry away the enormous 
volume of water. They burst and inundated the 
streets. People were drowned before they could 
climb the stairs to the second stories of their houses, 
Whole families were destroyed together. The dis 
trict that was flooded was left a desolate waste—is 
houses ruined, its streets torn up, and the inhabi- 


| tants drowned by the score. The loss of life was up- 


wards of two hundred, and the destruction of prop- 
erty was immense. 

There has been an interesting discussion as to the 
cause of this flood, There are two theories. Qneis 
that it was the breaking of a water-spout; the other 
that it was only an unusually violent and heavy fall 
of rain. The rain theory is probably the correct 
one. At any rate, the government weather observer 
at Pittsburgh thinks so. 

Yet water-spouts, though uncommon, are not un- 
known on land. In 1718 a water-spout passed over 
a part of Lancashire, England, and tore up the 
ground to a depth of seven feet for the distance of a 
mile. Fifteen years ago there was another at Dun- 
dum, eight miles from Calcutta. This was closely 
observed by scientific men. Its shape and size were 
carefully noted. When it broke it covered toa 
depth of six inches a surface of half a square mile. 

Such a violent rain as that at Pittsburgh is rare in 
temperate regions. Yet in 1819 there was a fall of 
eighteen inches of rain in seven hours and a half. 
This is almost half the annual average fall of rain in 
Boston, and is more than half as much as usually 
falls in Ohio and the West generally. 

The rainfall varies very greatly in different parts 
of the world. In some vast tracts of country nota 
drop of water has been known to fall from the clouds. 
Here nothing is more uncertain than the weather. 
In Peru nothing is more certain. On the coast of 
Peru the inhabitants enjoy delightful weather from 
January to December, and the stranger who should 
make the remark, “This is a fine day,” at Lima, 
would be laughed at. 

On the other hand, the annual rainfall at Para- 
maribo, in Dutch Guiana, is two hundred and 
twenty-nine inches, while at Mahableshwur, near 
Bombay, in India, there was a fall of three hundred 
and two inches in one year. Whata vast quantity of 
water this is, may be understood if it is remembered 
that if it were all to fall at once, it would cover the 
earth to a depth of twenty-five feet. 

We do not know that there is any thing extraordi- 
nary in the face of the country about Pittsburgh that 
can account for such a heavy shower as that we have 
mentioned, but it is well known that the face of the 
country has great influence on the weather. We 
have just remarked that the coast of Peru is never 
rained upon. Yet that remarkable country has four 


| distinct climates, each caused by the lofty Andes. 
Now let us see what isdone. The government | On the eastern slope of that range there is so much 
gave notes or bonds for the money borrowed, | moisture that it is very unhealthy, and few persons 
and some of these bonds were called “five-twen- | living there were ever known to reach the age of fifty 





| ties,” because the agreement in giving them, was | ¥°%"8- And these two regions are not more than two 
| .. 8 @ | _ tance be- 
that they could be paid in five years after they | pecs Sen fr mem soo about the dis 
The Pittsburgh flood was a great cala. ‘ty in many 
ways. The hundreds of persons who have lo: “riends, 
the government may pay them as so0n | and the poor people who saw all their property. “¢?t 
| away in a moment, should receive our heartiest sylx 


| were issued, and must be paid in twenty years. 
| The tive years on all of these bonds have expired. ! 
Therefore 
‘as it pleases, 
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pathy. Such disasters open the hearts of men, and | after him, in imitation of a Spaniard, “Hippa,! ber. At the same time the curtains at the foot of | 
teach us that we are brothers; and the suddenness Moola!’ The timid animal fled in wild alarm, ut-| their bed were hastily undyawn, and a female figure 
ll 


with which they come, and the impossibility of 
guarding against them, show how feeble we are in 
contending against the mighty forces of nature. | 


+> | 
or j 





A GREAT MAN’S WEAKNESS, | 


The three poets, Coleridge, Wordsworth and | were thin as paper. . 


Southey, Were intimate friends, but their characters | 
were utterly unlike, and so were the hospitalities of 
their several homes. Coleridge was extravagant in | 
tastes and expenses, and lived’chiefly on his friends’ 
charity. Southey had a good income by constant | 
labor, and expended it freely for others. Words- | 
worth was rather niggardly, and sometimes a little 
mean in his endeavors to save outlays. An incident | 
in his travels on the Continent brings out this trait. 

He was travelling with his daughter Dora and 
Mr. Coleridge. At Haarlem, a waiter at the hotel 
asked them if they would like to join a party to hear 
the celebrated organ. “We intend to hear,it,” 
Wordsworth replied, “but don’t care to go with | 
strangers.” 

“As the organist will not play for less than twelve 
guilders (£1), and few are willing to pay so much, it 
js customary to make up a party in going.” 

“I thiuk I will not go,” said Wordsworth; “I am 
tired.” 

“Then you and I will go together, Dora,” said 
Coleridge. 

They joined the party, and after they had been in 
the church a few moments, Wordsworth stole in, 
and stood unseen behind one of the large columns, 
and slipped out quietly, before the playing had end- 
ed. He saw the organ and heard the music, without 
paying his share of the expense. 





nn coe 





A CURE FOR LOSS OF TEMPER. 

When M. de Persigny (pronounced Persinye) was 
French Minister of the Interior, he received a visit | 
one day from a friend, who, on sending up his name, 
was shown into the great man’s sanctum. A warm | 
discussion arose between them. Suddenly an usher | 
entered and handed the Minister a note. On open- | 
ing it, he at once changed his tone of voice, and as- 
sumed a quiet and urbane manner. Puzzled at the 
contents of the note, and the marked effect it had 
on the Minister, his friend cast a furtive glance at it, 
and perceived that it was simply a blank sheet of 
paper, without even a scratch upon it. When the 
interview was ended, and he returned to the ante- 
toom, he interrogated the usher as to the meaning of 
the note. The usher replied,— 

“I will tell you, but you must keep it a. profound 
secret. The Minister has naturally a quick temper, 
and when he becomes excited, wishes me to remind 
him of it. Hearing his voice just now out here in 
the ante-room, I wrapped up a sheet of paper and 
took it in, thus firing off a blank shot asa note of 
warning.” 





ATMOSPHERIC GERMS. 

Modern science has proved that many forms of 
sickness spring from animal or vegetable germs in 
the atmosphere. These are taken into the system in 
breathing, and poison the blood. The number and 
variety of such germs, as seen by the microscope, 
astonish the observer. 

Many recorded facts, which have been thought in- 
credible, are explained by these phenomena. An- 
cient historians mention showers of blood as having 
occurred occasionally. They were doubtless made up 
of minute red infusoria. Quintus Curtius mentions 
arain of blood at the siege of Tyre by Alexander, 
which frightened the Tyrians into surrender. When 
the cholera prevailed in Philadelphia in 1832, a red 
mould appeared suddenly on bread in different and 
Temote parts of the city. In 1848 there was a similar 
phenomenon in Berlin in the time of cholera. In all 
parts of the city both wheat and rye bread were cov- 
ered with a bright red mould. It was analyzed by 
chemists, and found to consist of minute vegetable 
and animal organisms. Science has found outsome- 
thing, but is yet ignorant where the organisms come 
from, or why they are found at certain times. 


+e 
LORD PALMERSTON’S LOVE OF WORK. 


Lord Palmerston was the most good-natured of 
English statesmen since Lord North. Always cour- 
teous and smiling, with a kind word for everybody, 
he conciliated even his opponents, and never alien- 
ateda friend. But while his easy manners looked 
indolent, and his habit of jesting on the most seri- 
ous subjects indicated a lack of earnest convictions, 
he was one of the hardest workers in England, and 
his fortitude in bearing pain was almost sublime. 

His physician said of him, “I have seen him un- 
der a fit of gout which would have sent other men 
gtoaning to their couches, continue his work of 
Writing or reading on public business almost without 
abatement, amidst the cliaos of papers which cov- 
ered the floor as well as the tables of his room. To 
Lord Palmerston work was a remedy. The labor he 
loved physicked pain. No anodyne I could have 
Prescribed would have been equally effectual in al- 
laying it.” 

EY 
CATCHING A‘ TARTAR. 


: The Mexicans are famous for their skill in throw- 
ing the lasso, but sometimes they have the worst of 


dant 


| whizz and hissing of the loop as it closed up, keep- 
| ing a perfect circle until it struck. 


| So fast he could not gather up his legs again. 


| too much speed in the mule. 
| nothing for him but to cast off and iet the mule have 


tering that ludicrously pitiful sound which has no 
counterpart in the earth above or the waters under 
the earth. 

It was an exciting scene. 


like the war-horse sniffing the battle afar off, and} 
his nostrils dilated with intense effort until they 


He soon drew near enough for action, when the 
rider, leaping in the stirrups, carried the lasso in cir- 
cles wide and free several times around his head, 
then sent it spinning through the air, with a deadly 


The mule was handsomely caught. 

The horse, as if comprehending all, gathered him- 
self as soon as possible and planted his legs stiff, 
while his rider took a turn round the pommel. But 
the mule was an animal of immense strength, being 
larger than the horse, and when the rope came taut 
he lifted the latter right out of his tracks. Instead 
of snubbing up and wheeling round head to, as ani- 
mals usually do when lassoed, he tore away over the 
plain at a splitting rate. He carried the horse along 


The fellow’s hat blew off, and was greeted with 
roars of laughter. The mule was towing him over 
the plain like the wind. He began to wish some- 
body else had him. He held on well, but there was 
Finally, there was 


his lasso. He came back rather crestfallen. 


——_+or— 
WHAT HE WAS WAITING FOR. 


The wit of the many unthanked gentlemen who 
give up their seats to thankless ladies in the cars is 
continually contriving new rebukes, and the people 
publish them gladly. A recent letter-writer to the 
New York Ledger says: . 


A gentleman of our acquaintance, aged about fifty, 
took the cars fora longride. He secured a good seat 
in a not crowded car, and put therein his bag and 
various conveniences. After some hours he left his 
seat for refreshments, leaving ample evidence there- 
in of its occupancy. On returning tothe train, he 
found a highly-finished woman sitting in his place, 
and in the midst of what Western people would call 
his plunder. He paused at the entrance and looked 
wistfully at the woman. 

“Do you wish any thing, sir?”’ 
“Yes, madam, my carpet-bag, if you please. Thank 
ou.” 


He still waited and looked. 

“Ts there any thing else, sir?” 

“Yes, madam, my umbrella, if you please. 
thank you!” 

Still waiting in a respectful attitude, the lady grew 
restless. 

“Is there any thing more?” 

“Yes, madam, I will take my.cane and the papers, 
which I fear you are sitting upon.” 

These were hastily offered, and as the gentleman 
still stood respectfully at the entrance, she turned 
upon him with some emphasis: 

“Well, sir, what else are you waiting for?” 
“Madam, I was waiting to hear you say, ‘Thank 
you for the seat!” 


y' 


Ah, 
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THE HONEST LIVINGSTONES. 
Cowper, commemorating his sainted father, glad- 
ly confessed,— 


“My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ;’”’ 


and any sensible descendant will remember the 
goodness of his parents more gratefully than their 
greatness. The one ancestral’virtue which Dr. Liv- 
ingstone thought he could justly boast was honesty, 
and his pride in that inheritance was quite charac- 
teristic of the man. He said: 


Grandfather could give particulars of the lives of 
his ancestors for six generations before him; and 
the only point of tradition I feel proud of is this: 
One of these poor, hardy islanders was renowned in 
the district for great wisdom and prudence, and it is 
related that when he was on his death-bed, he called 
all his children around him, and said, “Now, in my 
lifetime, I have searched most carefully through all 
the traditions I could find of our family, and I nev- 
er could discover that there was a dishonest man 
among our forefathers. If, therefore, any of you, 
or any of your children should take to dishonest 
ways, it will not be because it runs in our blood; it 
does not belong to you. I leave this precept with 
you, Be honest.” 
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SHARP WIT. 


Lord Chesterfield and Voltaire were two of the 
most brilliant wits and talkers of the last century, 
and both of them indulged their wit at the expense 
of the ladies, when absurd fashions ruled in dress 
and in painting. 


Lord Chesterfield happened to be at a ball in 
France where Voltaire was one of the guests. The 
former was gazing about the brilliant circle of la- 
dies, when Voltaire accosted him with,— 

“My lord, I know you are a judge,—which are the 
most beautiful, the English or the French ladies?” 

“Upon my word,” replied his lordship, with his 
usual presence of mind, “I am no connoisseur of 
painting.” 

Some time after this, Voltaire, being in London, 
went to a nobleman’s ball with Lord Chesterfield. 





grossed his conversation. é 
tapped him on the shoulder, saying,— 
“Sir, take care you are not captivated.” 


taken by an English vessel under French colors.” 
——_+o+—_—__ 


SAD RESULT OF SUPERSTITIOUS TER- 
ROR. 

One of the first weaknesses which rational human 
beings should educate themselves out of is the fool- 
ish fear of “something white” in the dark, or any 
belief in “apparitions,” or visible spirits. The con- 
sequences of this cowardly infirmity may be fatal to 
one’s self, oreven to others. The following distress- 





it, after catching their victim. A corr 
tells a good story of a lassoed mule: 


ing incident occurred some time ago to a couple of 





One of the men bantered another to lasso a mule 
t was grazing hard by. He would not take a dare, 


h 


ne clattered away towards the harmless, necessary | and, by the sound of light footsteps, they were con- 
Auimal, while the men in the rear derisiyely shouted | yinced of the entrance of some person into the cham- 


ladies—sisters—members of a respectable family, in 
Norfolk, England: - 
One night the door of their sleeping-room opened, 


| with a 
The mule was thorough- | ished. 
ly alarmed, and ran with amazing swiftness over the | shut out from their sight a repetition of the vision by 
flowery plain; but the horse gloried in the chase, | concealing their heads beneath the bed-clothes; and 
so they lay till next morning; when, upon rising, they 


A lady in the company, prodigiously painted, direct- 
ed her whole discourse to Voltaire, and entirely en- 
Chesterfield came up, and 


“My lord,” replied the French wit, “I scorn to be 


resembling that of a servant who happened to be ill | 
in the house appeared, and, throwing up her arms | 
_ or strange guttural, immediately van- 
Exceedingly alarmed, the ladies sought to 


were shocked to behold, lying cold and dead at the | 
foot of their bed, the unfortunate invalid, who, 
without doubt, finding herself worse in the night, 
had made her way into the ladies’ chamber, and 
there, unable to ask for the medicine or assistance 
she required, expired in the attempt. 





ee . 
A CHANCE FOR SAVING. 
«(A penny saved is a penny earned,” is one of Poor 
Richard’s proverbs, worth remembering by every- 
body. Any of our readers, when tempted to form 
the habit of smoking, will do well to think how 
much they can save by keeping out of the habit. 
Here is a moderate estimate of the saving: 


A young gentleman of my acquaintance conclud- 
ed to commence smoking cigars on his twentieth 
birthday but resolved, that he would never exceed 
eight per week, nor pay more than ten cents each 
for them. Iasked him to reckon how much money 
would be saved by the time he was sixty, if he 
should place the eighty cents per week in the sav- 
ings bank every six months, and let it lie there, 
drawing seven ag cent. interest. Being quick at 
figures, he made the calculation, and found the 
amount to be eight thousand three hundred and eleven 
dollars. “Put that in your pipe and smoke it,” 
young man. 
————_+o+ -____ 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
The same story, told by two narrators, is often an- 
recognized ; and the same fact is curiously changed, 
looking from another point of view. Here are two 
striking illustrations: 


“Well, Dennis, how are you getting on? How do 
you like your new master?” 

Dennis— Faith, miss, I dunno. 

Rector’s Daughter—He’s a very excellent man; 
you can’t do too much for him. 

Dennis—An’ shure, miss, I don’t mane to. 


Marshal Soult once, showing the pictures he stole 
in Spain, stopped before one, and remarked, “I val- 
ue that icture very much; it saved the lives of two 
estimable persons.”” An aide-de-camp whispered in 
the listener’s ear, “‘He threatened to have them both 
shot immediately unless they gave up.”’ 


<> 
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A CURIOUS SIGHT. 


This comes the nearest, perhaps, in real fact, to the 
favorite burlesque on plenty which represents wild 
game as running and swimming about all ready 
cooked : 

At Elcho, Nev., there are hot springs, in which 
numbers of fish can be seen swimming about, though 
the water is so hot that eggs are cooked in less than 
three seconds. The explanation of this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that these hot springs rise in the banks 
of the streams, the water of which is intensely cold. 
The cold water, on account of its greater specific 
gravity, runs upon the bottom without mixing much 
with the water above, and so the fish keep in a cool 
stream. 








WAX FLOWER 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


The art of making Wax Flowers and Crosses without a 
teacher. Illustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


gs Youth’s Companion ears 
t 41 Temple Place. 





Boston. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 





The art of Sorrento cutting has become very popular, 
for it is not only a source of pleasure, but of profit to any 
who may wish to make it so. 

With this Saw almost any boy or girl can make a large 
variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 


Wall Brackets, 
Picture Frames, 
Match Safes, 
Clock Shelves, 
Work Baskets, etc. 


Our new Bracket and Fret Saw is in size 6x13 inches, 
is made of polished cherry and neatly put together. 

We will send, postage paid, for $1.25, 

1 Bracket and Fret Saw, 

5 Designs for Wall Brackets, full size, 

4 Extra Saw Blades. 

Also, printed directions. 

Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion eee | 
t 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mare, 


School Songs ever published. By 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


HOUR OF SINCINC. 


Price $1. For High Schools. 


Well proved, highly popular, practical and useful book. 


BY EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book I. Price 35 Cents. 
This charming number is for Primary Schools; has full 


directions for teachers (in fine print) and delightful little 
graded exercises and songs for the children. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book II. Price 50 Cents. 
For the Schools and Classes next above Primary Schools. 


Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


Book III. Price 60 Cents, 
For the higher Classes of Common Schools. 
The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 


thorough, well arranged, practical, pleasing and useful. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 


In great demand, and is one of the best collections of 
By L. 0. EMERSON. 


The above books sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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liness, Durability & Cheanness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
reparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hocks, Baits, etc. Also, 
ow and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 
Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this Jittle volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
eceipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
Chambers Street, New York. 2 














“AROUND tne TEA-TABLE” 


By Rev. T. DeWirr Tatmace, Author of “Crumbs 
Swept Up,” &c. 

“A string of pearls.”” 

“Nota dry line in it—all gems.” 

“ Every page aglow.”” 

“Will have a Million Readers. 
8OLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 








Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 

Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 

the system in an unhei iihy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 

32—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


—or— 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting ot Four Widths anda Dress Binder. 
by mail on receipt of price. 


Sent 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
t= Price, Only One Dollar. _4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


BEAUTIFUL 


charming of all Face Powders. Samples free at Drug 
Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents. SOLON 
PALMER, 16 Platt St., New York. 42mly 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 24— 














WOMEN use Palmer’s 
Invisible, the most 





200 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, Jil,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo, 
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For the Companion. 
THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


Down in the meadow red and green, 
And spotted with yellow stars between, 
While the white dew sparkled on dainty grass, 
I met little Dolly, my neighbor's lass, 
Foot deep in the ruddy clover. 


I said. 


She smiled, and blushed, and hung her head, 


“Ah, Dolly, where are you going,” 


Then murmured with lisping, low and sweet, 
Tapping the grasa with her tiny fect, 
“I'm hunting tor four-leaf clover.” 


“And what will you do with it, Dolly dear?” 
She looked in my face with her blue eves elear, 
“It’s to go in my shoe, so the girls all say; 

And Willy will come to the house some day, 
And Vl give him the four-leaf clover. 
“For Willy and I aren’t friends any 
He never was surly to me before, 

But I went above him in spelling, you see, 
And sinee, Le’s not spoken one word to me, 
So I’m hunting for four-leaf clover.” 


more; 


Just then, right close to my foot, I spied 
The prettiest clover,,with four leaves wide ; 
And quick as T saw it and pointed it out, 
She plucked it gayly, with langh and shout, 
“© beautiful four-leaf clover!” 


She missed her lesson that very day, 
And down she went next to Willy May. 
I guess the clover was under the leather, 
For I saw them go home hand in hand together; 
So much for the four-leaf clover. 
Mrs. DENISON. 
‘or -— --- 


For the Companion. 


THE PRISONER AND HIS PATCH 
OF SUNSHINE. 


Eu- 


rope, Whose grizzly walls hide countless chap- 


In one of the many ancient dungeons of 





ters of cruel history, a poor but innocent man 


lay condenmed to years of solitude, 


Nene but God knows the number and the 
names of all the victims of inhuman tyranny, 
who in the “darik ages,’ for some political of- 
fence, were shut up in solitary continement, 


doomed to the active horrors of inevitable 
thought. 

This unfortunate man saw no human face but 
that of his jailer, heard no voice but his own, 
for the jailer never spoke to him, was allowed 
any work, and had no 
light save a single beam by day, that peeped at 
a certain hour through a loophole in the thick 
stone wall. 


no book, or pen, nor 


Mere faney cannot picture the terrors of this 
total loneliness. Buricd alive, blotted out of the 
world, the prisoner yet lingered on, Strange to 
say, he even found means to give himself some- 
thing to do, and keep his mind from despair. 

Had he been a wicked man, preyed upon by 
guilty regrets, he could hardly 
dungeon life so bravely. 
and had a Friend. 


have borne his 
He was a Christian, 
The beam of light through 
his poor little window regularly brought him 
its brief reminder of the free blue sky, and as 
the comforts of the 
Word of God came to him on loving errands. 

He learned to watch and wait daily for that 
one illuminated spot on the wall of his cell, His 
eyes never left it from the moment it appeared, 
to the moment Gradually a pur- 
pose formed within him to put it to some relig- 


regularly remembered 


if went away. 


ious use, He would improve it with his hands, 
as well as his thoughts. 

In his gropings round his narrow tloor he had 
found a large, rusty With this, during one 
of the short sunbeam visits, 
of a picture on the 
came again, with 


nail. 
he drew the outline 
wall, Waiting till the light 
the nail in hand and a 
loose stone in the other, he began a rude seulp- 


one 


ture where he had drawn his lines. 

Busily, eagerly, he worked while the light last- 
ed, Next day 
he worked again. For months, and even years 
he employed 
eyesight could se 


Tn less than an hour it was gone, 





the few daily minutes, while his 


rve him, in chiseling on the 
stone of his dungeon with that rusty nail the vi- 
sion that filled his heart. 

He had cut 


a rough pieture of Christ on the cross, 


At last his labor came to an end, 


Our sphere may be narrow, and our lot dark, 
but always, through some chink, God, now and 
then, lets a sunbeam in, Though never so little, 
it brightens our condition, and may prevent de- 
spondency. If we watch it, and write holy and 
thankful thoughts where it falls, and hold our 
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faith under it, and stir ourselves to work by it movement, and made feeble efforts to scramble 


while it lasts, we shall, at last, make our suffer- Up 4 step or two as he came around, 
est was almost breathless, and I forgot every 
thing else in watching them. 


ing Saviour a living memory and a ceaseless 


presence tous. In no light can we better fix the 


thought and image of Him who died for us, than he pitched towards the tree. 
; there was a heavy thud, and 
from poor Bunny. 
off in his talons, closely followed by his hungry 
consort, whose teasings gave hopeful promise of 
the domestic jar which was likely to disturb the 
anticipated meal. 


in the single ray that strikes through misfortune 
and sadness, 
ec illic 
A MAN WITH A HISTORY. 
In the police court of the city of Troy, N. Y., 
a poor fellow named Winton, was arraigned for 
drunkenness one day last spring. 


He said North Adams was his hone eighteen 
years ago. 
just returned from Mexico, where he has been 
in prison. He served ten years in the United 
States Army in two wars—the Mexican and civil 
Wars. 
and says he was promoted to a high private on 
the day Grant was made captain. 

He was ina small squad that was driven into 
the Rio Grande by Kirby Smith, near the close 
of the war. Sixteen months of his life he spent 
in Andersonville stockades as the companion of 
3oston Corbett, the man who afterwards avenged 
the death of Lineoln by shooting John Wilkes 
Booth. 

He was captured at Vicksburg with the 2d 
United States Dragoons, and was carted from 
Libby to Andersonville, Macon, New Orleans, 
and into Texas. After he escaped in Texas, he 
crossed the Rio Grande and fell in with the Mex- 
ican rebels. While crossing the river, he was 
fired upon by the pirates from the bank, but was 
not shot. 

The notorious Wirz shot him in Andersonville, 
and the ball is still lodged in his head back of his 
ear. He has been penetrated by ten bullets, five 
of which have been extracted, and he carries | 
them in his pocket. . | 

He says he stood with a rope around his neck 





| within arm’s length of Maximilian, of Austria, | 
| when he was shot i 
| was afterwards pardoned and kicked out of the 


in Mexico in 1867. 


Mexican camp, as he relates it. He is only forty- 


| five years of age, but looks like a broken-down 


man, though he seems to be happy. | 

A human being who can be “happy” alter so | 
many neglected opportunities to make himself 
respectable, must be made of singular stuff. But 
somehow, Providence is kind even to the most | 


| 


worthless. His easy disposition, the very cause } 


of poor Winton’s failure in life, is probably now | 
the only foil to his misery. j 
ASTONISHING ESCAPE. 


“If a man’s time hasn't come nothing can kill} 


him.” That fatalist saying looks plausible in 
the light of the fearful and strange escapes of } 
human life continually oceurring,—escapes defy- 
ing all account, and contradicting all probability. 
One startling instance comes to us in the follow- 
ing story from a California paper, the Calaveras 


Chronicle : 


\ young man named Nuner, a bueket-lander, 
was knocked head foremost into the shaft and 
eseaped without any injury whatever. When it 
is understood that the shaft is over eight hun- 
dred feet deep, the miraculousness of the escape 
from instant death will be apparent. The buck- 
et had just come up, and Nuner had “landed” | 
it. Subsequently, while passing between the 
bueket and the ft, Nuner was struck by the 
tub and knocked headlong into the yawning 
abyss—a swinging motion having been suddenly 
given to the bucket by the effort of the engineer 
to get machinery “past centre.” 

Fortunately, after descending a few feet, Nu- 
ner struck a timber in the shaft, which partially 
broke his fall, and at the same time was lucky 
enough to be within reach of the bell-wire, 
which he grasped. His momentum was so great, 
however, that although he clung to his frail sup- 
port with an energy nerved by desperation, his 
hold was broken, and he continued his frightful 
passage down the shaft. 

Another set of timbers impeded his fall, and 
again clutching the bell-wire, Nuner sneceeded 
in stopping his descent. He reascended and re- 
sumed his work, as though being pitched into an 
eight hundred foot shaft was an every day oc- 
currence. 

We doubt whether the history of mining acci- 
dents furnishes a parallel to the one which we 
have narrated for presence of mind, and miracu- 
lous escape from what seemed inevitable death. 
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THE HAWKS AND THE SQUIRREL. 

A Southern correspondent of the Portland 
Transcript relates the following exciting wood 
incident in a South Carolina swamp: 


I once witnessed, while sitting at a stand for 
deer, the method by which these aerial pirates 
secure the much coveted rodents. Hearing the 
shrill screams of the hawk, I looked up and saw 
two of them (they pair for life, and always hunt 
together) cireling avound a tall and somewhat is- 
olated pine. Suddenly one of them closed his 
Wings and swooped at the tree with a foree and 
an aim which threatened to dash him to pieces; 
but he skimmed past the trunk on the ascending 
limb of an inverted parabola, and saw a squirrel 
at the same moment slip around to my side of 
the tree. 

In an instant the other hawk had performed 
the same manceuvre from the opposite direction, 
forcing poor Bunny back to his old place, only 
to meet the swoop of his first assailant, and sidle 
back again, to be again attacked by the second. 

This was kept up until the squirrel was evi- 
dently becoming exhausted by the fatiguing side 





the Chatham 
was very rigid in his duty, and among other reg- 
ulations would suffer no officer to be saluted by 
the guard if out of his uniform. 

General observed a lieutenant of 
plain dress, and though he knew the young offi- 
cer intimately, he called to the sentinel to turn 
{him ont 
saying who he was. 


him out!” 


“ lieutenant. 
Winton Ger 


sumed his name. 


The inter- 


Suddenly one of the hawks “backed water’ as 
The next instant 
a piteous squeal 
The pirate was bearing him 


———_or————— 


STORY OF MILITARY ETIQUETTE. 


Strictness is safety in army regime, especially 


He was on his way there. He has in time of war, but occasionally a punctilious 
commander runs the risk of a joke in insisting 
on small points of order. 
He was a drummer in the Mexican war, 4 lieutenant retorted on his General very nicely: 


Here is a case where 


Gen. Mackenzie, when commander-in-chief of 
(England) division of marines, 


One day the 
marines in 
The officer appealed to the General, 
“I know you not,’ said the General; “turn 


A short time after that the General had been 


at a short distance from Chatham to pay a visit, 
and returning in the evening, ina blue coat, 
| claimed entrance at the garden-gate. 
| nel demanded the countersign, which the Gener- 
jal not knowing, desired the officer of the guard 
te be sent for, who proved to be the lieutenant 
| whom the General had treated so cavalierly. 


The senti- 


“Who are you?” inquired the officer. 
“Tam Gen, Mackenzie,” was the reply. 
“What! without a uniform?” rejoined the 
“Turn him out! turn him out! The 
neral would break his bones if he knew he as- 
9 
The General made his retreat, but the next 
day, inviting the young officer to breakfast, he 
told him “he had done his duty with very com- 
mendable exactness.” 
exlletibmncnieteain 
THE SABBATH. 
A bright spot, an oasis 
Amid earth’s desert drear, 
The sweetest bud that blooms 
Upon the rose tree of the year. 
A miniature of heaven hung 
Upon a chain of days, 
Worn on the breast of Father Time, 
To cheer his weary ways. 











A soothing poem written in 
A volume of dull prose, 

A waft of soft spring melody 
Heard at the winter's close; 

The golden clasp that binds the leaves 
Of six days’ episode, 

That God’s own fingers shall unloose 
Across the Jordan’s flood. 





+. 
FISHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

The philosophy that gets profit and even sport 
out of calamity is worthy of whiter folks than 
poor Louisiana Billy. The following incident 
during the great Southern flood is told by the 
New Orleans 
words, 


Picayune in the “hero’s” own 
It beats 


“Simple Simon went a fishing 
For to catch a whale.” 


for that was a failure, and this was a success. 


Old “Unele Billy,” a venerable old darkey with 
side-whiskers, has a cabin built near Pearl River 
bank, and was among the first inundated. He 
was accosted on the street the next morning after 
the rise by a gentleman with,— 

“Well, Uncle Billy, I hear you were pretty well 
drowned out last night. How is it?” 

“Well, you see, Massa John, de ribber ’gin to 
my doo ’bout eight o’clock. I neber knowed my 
old cabin was dat full of leaks ’fore; an’ de way 
dat ribber did rise on me was wusser den de Dead 
Sea rise on old Pharo. I ’clare ’fore Moses 
Massa John, I bleves dat ribbr water was greased, 
fur it crawled troo dem cracks slipperer dan a 
posstm tail. 

“I didn’t say nuffin till de old cabin floor got 
kivered wid de overflow, and den I begin to bail 
her out. I bailed her and bailed her till de mill 
bell struck twelve of de clock, an’ den I glued her 
up, and toted my ole chist to de tudder side of de 
eabin and put it up top of de bed, and den I got 
up on top of de chist, and den I tried to sleep, but 
de cat-fish was too owdacious; they kept sich a 
jumpin’ up all around de bed dat it was unpossi- 
ble to sleep, an’ I jist lay dar an’ prayed for de 
daylight an’ my fishin’-pole. An’ when I see de 


. 


first streak on de broke of day glibberin’ troo de | 


chinks, I reached up to de rafters, an took down 


my fishing-pole; den I cuts off a big piece of fat | 


off’n de dacon side, Massa John, dat was hangin’ 
up dar, an’ I jist set on my ole chist and caught 
dem sassy cat-fish till sunrise.” 

cniapatcinieiaisalai nieces 

A FREE RIDE. 

It is no great virtue in a great man to notice 
and help a small man—in fact, it is one of the 
cheapest ways to obtain popularity—but to the 
one who receives the favor it is an affair to be 
remembered for a lifetime: 

A party, Mr. Jefferson, the President, among 
them, went out riding. A shower had fallen 
during the forenoon, and when they got back to 
Moor’s Creek, the water was running up to the 
saddle-girths of a horse. An ordinary Western- 


looking man was sitting on the bank with a sad- 
dle in his hands. 


a» 


He waited until all the party had entereq the 
stream but Mr. Jefferson, and then asked hin 
for a ride across. To rein up to a stone, suffe 
him to mount, en croupe, and to carry him to 
the opposite bank, was a matter of course, Ina 
few minutes the foremost of the party, who had 
witnessed the affair, accosted our saddled pedes. 
trian. 

“I say,” quoth’ one, “what made you let that 
young man pass and ask that old gentleman to 
carry you over the creek?” 

“Well,” said Kentucky, in broad patois; “¢ 
you want to know, I'll tell you. Ivreckona man 
carries yes or no in his face; the young chap’s 
said no, the old ’un’s said yes.” f 

“It isn’t every man that would have asked the 
President of the United States for a ride behing 
him,” said another, expecting, perhaps, to blank 
the bold visage of Kentucky. If such was his 
object, however, he was very much mistaken, 

“You don’t say that was Tom Jefferson, do 
you?” was the reply; and he immediately ad¢- 
ed, ‘“‘He is a fine fellow, any way.” 

“That was the President!’ was the response, 

Kentucky looked up, and appeared to be ing 
brown study for a moment, then the massive 
features relaxed, he burst into a loud fit of 
laughter and thus spoke,— 

“What do you suppose my wife, Polly, wil] 
say when I get back to Boone County, and telj 
her P’ve rid behind old Jefferson? She'll say] 
voted for the right man!” ' 


—_-—_ ~@or————— 


WASN’T HAPPY. 

Peace is understood to be the crown of a peo- 
ple’s happiness, the ultimatum of every national 
war, and the goal of every civilized effort. But 
there are some restless spirits who seem unable 
to enjoy it, except in anticipation, and as soon 
as it comes they are miserable. Like the Ivish- 
man, they are “spilin’ for another fight”: 


Happening one day in his travels to be belated, 
Senator Collamer stopped at a substantial and 
commodious farm-house, and was entertained 
and hospitably invited to make himsel! comfort- 
able for the night. He accepted the invitation, 
had a good supper and very luxurious lodgings, 
The next morning Mr. Collamer made a survey 

| of the farm of his host, and was much surprised 
' with the comfort and substantial thrift and pros 
perity of every thing around. He could not but 
congratulate him on his apparently happy lot. 
His fields were well fenced, his barns were filled, 
;and his crops most promising. — Besides, too, 
| the farmer had an industrious and amiable wife, 
and several bright and healthy children. 
| “A farmer’s life,” remarked Mr. Collamer, “is 
| certainly the happiest of all human lots, and] 
{must say, my friend, that you are as happily 
| fixed as‘any farmer I ever knew.” 
| “Wal,” remarked the host, “that’s your ne 
| tion, but ’taint mine. I intend to sell out and 
| move next week.” 
“Whither are you going?” inquired the in 
| quisitive Yankee. 
“Down into Texas!’ 
“What, into that wild and disturbed country, 
; menaced by the whole Mexican army, and by 
}roving bands of Comanches, and maranding 
| Greasers; leave this peaceful and happy home 
| for such a savage country, where you would 
| have to sleep every night on your arms, and ear 
ry your rifle strapped across your shoulder 
| whilst ploughing in the field?” 
| “Yaas, sir-ree,’’? was the reply; “who would 
| give a cent to live in a country where he couldn't 
fight for his liberty ?”’ 
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A COFFINED BEETLE. 

The creature, which has, heretofore, been 
found buried alive in the heart of trees and 
stones, is the toad, and it was generally supposed 
that this animal had the monopoly of existing 
in such unfavorable circumstances. It seems, 
however, that beetles can do a little toadying 
sometimes, and go to sleep for an indefinite num 
ber of years, in an air-tight coffin. The following 
| account, from a London journal, shows that the 
| beetle, though not a humbug or a bug-bear, will 
| bear to be buried alive without injury to its vi 
tality: 

A few days since, one of the cabinet-makers in 
he employ of Mr. George Rowney, the well- 
known artists’ color man and drawing-instri- 
ment maker, of Oxford Street, discovered a bee- 
tle embedded in a solid plank of pear-tree wood. 

The wood was being cut up by the cireularsaw, 
| and after a few pieces had been removed, a small 
hole was discovered in the centre of the wood, 
and in it a beetle, which, on exposure to the ait, 
exhibited symptoms of animation, and soon be 
gan to move about when released from its col 
fined cell, which was just large enough to con- 
tain its body. How long it remained in this sit- 
uation, or by what means it became embedded 
in the wood, must be entirely matter of conjec- 
ture. 

The tree must have been felled some years 
since, as it was thoroughly seasoned and perfect- 
ly sound. Mr. Rowney has had the piece 0 
wood containing the cell cut out, and intends 
keeping it and the beetle as a curiosity. 
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INGENIOUS USE OF ICE. 

Ice often makes a bridge across our rivers, but 
never before has it been used in the construction 
of an iron bridge, in the manner here related: 

The arches of the great steel bridge across the 
Mississippi at St. Louis are of iron, The im- 
mense hollow blocks were cast in a Pittsburgh 
, foundry. So nicely was the work done that 
t every block but the keystone filled its space pel 
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fectly. It was found that the keystone, which ! so much sewing to do,” said Ruth. 

weighs many tons, had expanded owing to the 
heat, and was an inch too large for the vacancy. 
The solidity of the work was such that no clip-! 
ping or cutting would surmount the difticulty. 
inthis dilemma the keystone was wrapped in 
over thirty tons of ice, where jt remained twen- 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
Tue NEW METHOD OF TREATING 
comparatively short time since the Elastic ‘bruss Company 
Introduced the new method of treating Rupture which is 
how so ulversally adopted by the well-iniormecd portion 
of the cominunity. No ruptured person who hes once 
Seen Lhe new lLlustie ‘Truss put oss Broadway, 
New York, Would wear any the old-.ashioned metal or 


“You see, I} 
am making a dress for my little cousin now.” | 

“And my dress is just ’zactly like it,” said | 
Dimple, opening the bundle, and displaying the 
skirt of the dress which she had brought with | 
her. 





RuptTurReE.—It is a 
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ty-four hours. When uncovered it was found “So it is.” said Rutl — busi | Ae “finger pad” torturing spring Uusses any sooner than he 
\ i 8 = "wINK anb « . ace 7 rieke ear copp MLLEC rousers ih shect-iron knees 
that the eold had contracted the keystone to| ; it ls, i Said huth, trying to act as eT Zs 2 as 5 pang i . om Us ok ae we noes 
such a size that it dropped to its place in the | like as possible. | {hee the worst cases of rupture i tely secure with periect 
magnilivent arch, exactly filling the space re-| “And can’t you possibly make it?” asked | ‘ aphid Preheat ng Wn rape clot a 
as . on dae - a , u = : wv ay ery lotion ol » sul hol i@ Rup- 
quired. Dimple. “I’m going to my grandfather’s next | \F ant ture during the hard severest Stun im horse- 

| | back riding, mm pitehi ,ete. Lf directions are tol- 





week, and need it very much to wear, *cause my 
others are getting so short I’m pos’ tively ashamed | 
to wear them.” 

“In that case, I must try to do it for you,” 
said Ruth, “if I have to sit up nights for it.” Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. Brauch Office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, 

“I shall be so glad if you can,” said Dimple, i. . ; areal 
in the most polite manner possible. “But I must 
be going now, for my mother will be needing me 
to help her take care of the children.” 

At this speech Ruth laughed, because Dimple 
was all the baby her mamma had, even if she 
was five years old. 

Then Dimple put on her gloves again, care- oo 
fully buttoning them, and went into the bed- BLANKS FILLED BY TRANSPOSITION. 
room, which she called going home. 

In about three minutes and a half she re- 





lowed, & pertcet and permanent cure will be gradually but 
surely effected. Full deseviptive cireniars, with abundant 
testimomals, will be sent on application to the Liastie 
‘Lruss Company, No, 63 Broadway, New York city, who 
send this new and wondertully effective ‘Truss by miaalit 
desired. 
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FLORAL ENIGMA, 





One-fifth of a Pansy; two-sixths of an Oxynra; 
one-eighth of a Martynia; one-eighth of a Dianthus; 
two-ninths of a Browallia; two-eighths of a Veron- | 
ica. My whole is one of our bright summer flowers, 
but not very useful for bouquets. 

R. CECIL HUGHES. 











For the Companion. 
THE CRICKET’S SONG. 
After many hours of play, 


Through the long, delightful day, 
After rompings, wild and free, 





PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


Such 
Where it 





betoken the —— of ill success. 
customers in my china ware 
to them on special occasions. 




















Full of merriment and glee,— turned, and coming up to Ruth, said, “I’ve come! I shall not receive those to-day, as there are | America, England and France. 
When the night came darkly down, to see if my dress I brought you last week is | "° until to-morrow. a —_ 

Putting on its starry crown,— done yet.” 3 These Standard Instruments 
Little Robbie came to me ‘ 


“No, it’s not quite finished yet,” said Ruth; 
“we must try iton, you see, to know if it is 
right.” 


For a chat upon my knee. 


REBUS, 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


“Mamma, if I go to bed | ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 


When my little prayer is said, 
Wont you tell me ’fore I sleep, 
How the holy angels keep 

Little baby Nell and me, 

Taking such good care of we ?— 


So Dimple put on the little polonaise, and 
went to the glass, and turned one way, and the 
other, in such a comical manner, that Ruth could 
not help laughing outright to see how readily 











| tar" 45,000 _4) 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 





| But, O, mamma, mamma dear! little girls can copy the manners of older ones What all writers should aim at. First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
| What’s that funny noise I hear?” before the looking-glass. 4. OVER ALL COMPETITION, 
imple the ol > y dress dw 7 o These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced+ 
“That’s a cricket, Robbie dear, J a A — o . = ey — oe wn lw — CHARADE, ed to be the Standard natroments of the World, 
; Singing, in the closet here.” she had put on her other one, and drawn on the Gerty sat with 2 heap of toys gg ed eg od ‘gi ye ~~ ered 
. " - , . iA o — y Piapece: s thinie alin © . FRANZ Liszr says: consider the lickering 
“Mamma, tell that little thing, , gloves as before, said she must go home. Then ent ne 7 ames by = “i at Piano superior to any mode in Europe or America, and 
l I don’t like to hear him sing; she turned back and said to Ruth,— "Rad tne stherepen win st gone am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
i j ry “6 : é J “4 > Be Mirst Prize. 
t Making such a drefful noise O, my mother wants to know if you can Geswehetocas —— es a a 
. a 7 a = . —* 9 reTrtyv hac Ovec ler se CONC ong, H 9 
’ Right dow n there among my toys! make her a ridin’-goat.”’ But now with roguish shout, Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
, I'm afraid he'll frighten sis, Ruth smiled, for “ridin’-goat”? was just what Her little finger twisting in, Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
3 ‘ A za 19? . bs She pushed its jirst right out! Manufactory in the world and is im every respect the most 
y Making such a noise as this! Bridget called her new redingote. ee = complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
, ‘Vv -e were pretty.’ Gerty erie » we st clase re essrs. C. & Sons have. si 4 
: “Why, my dear, the God above “Perhaps I can in two or three weeks.” : “Bus Time pad so lr nie the pet Awe ae ry ‘. is oe nah + 
" Fills the insect’s heart with love; “It is to be made with buttons,” said Dimple. Till now, without a sirst you look ae ‘hele! ban cee Face Ment esoyf sat hi as Mt 
a chi i > 7 7 . : . . °  oree « aati}: / » 9 onered ¢ wcduced Rates tipo w oy te s M, 
I “4 rics sb teigp-le- det i “Yes, buttons, if nothing else,”’ said Cousin Worse than a heathen whole. y.P. 8. free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
y Every eve, when shadows dim Ruth c. H.W 5 yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Creep along the western hill, ——-- +e —- ------ ’ ) Finst-CLass PIANOS now offered, 
r With their footsteps light and still,— ee eee REBUS. —_— 
: : : a on. 
d Chirps a little evening song, . A CARD. 
‘, Though it be but one note long.” JACK’S SAIL IN A WASH-TUB. 





I wish you knew my Uncle Asa. I know you 
would like him, for he is a very good man. He 
is not a cross man. He laughs more than he 
scolds. 


Soon my Robbie into bed 

Cuddled down his curly head, 

Kissed me soft, and said ““Good-night.” 
But his eyes were big and bright, 

Asa chirping, loud and clear, 














We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


| which are in every particular the finest instruments ot 


their class manufictured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 





: ' ‘ That is the best way to do, I think. It : a CHICKERING & SONS 

Sounded close beside his ear, wouldn’t hurt any one to try to get along that What no railway is built without. 11 E. 14th 8t., New York. 

Cancer way. I guess if people knew how hard it seemed 6. 48 Boylston St., Bsns signin 7 

If God only tells you to, for us boys to be scolded, they wouldn’t do it so DOUBLE ACROsTIC. -- 
. Stop your talking—now please do!” ee aime a 1 1. A small receptacle. NEW ENCLAND 
| Mrs. R. N. TURNER. rains very hard where Uncle Asa lives, anc 2. A foreign land. Y ‘a s 

the water gets into his cellar, so we got the old 3. A medicine. ; CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
SSS 5 : 3 : 4. A historical dramatical character. 
RE wash-tub and let it float. I mean my cousins, 5. A sea. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Nelson, Ella, and I, by ae. It isn’t dangerous if G6. A kind of leather. : : 

se DIMPLE’S DRESSMAKER. we do get inside the tub, for we could not drown, y - par as Largest Music School in the World—More than 
nd and Aunt Jane always has the cellar door open S * city in ae a 10,000 PUPILS 
ed at the -— of the stairs, so as to let us call to her. The iaiidals apa & ainy, prone the finals spell the | Since its organization in 1867. Instruction in all branches, 
- I don’t think any one would get killed if our | State in which it is found: Goss. | py the most eminent artists and teachers, to pupils in every 
3 boat did upset. It might make us want to . stage of advancement, in private and in small classes. 
me change our stockings, but we have got lots of we pine dicen gpm te ag 
os those. If we hadn't, grandma says it would be —_ eaten, Uieaies PROP papi. vied 
ng no trouble for her to knit some. Fall Term opens September 14. 
op I wish you could see that cellar. We put Address, forcirewlar, ~ 
‘ill boards across, and paddle the boat—I mean our _88—7t E. TOURJEE, Director. 
ad wash-tub boat—between them. We can’t sail 





very far, but we can sail far enough to havea 
real nice, good time. . 

My Consin Ella was afraid to get into the 
wash-tub. She thought she would be tipped 
over. Nelse and I went on each side of her, and 
took hold of her hands, and pulled her along. 
| She said it didn’t seem so bad then. She don’t 
| have to take hold of our hands now at all. 

When she got over being frightened, she took 
her doll to sail with her for company. Itisa 
8s. Dimple sat watching her, chatting and | very queer doll, and its head has come off ever 
Smiling, till the dimples on her little round | so many times. 
reeks grew deeper and deeper, while her face| I should think it would take all of Ella’s time 
“oked as happy as happy could be. to sew it on. If it had any feeling, I should 
Aitera while Dimple grew tired sitting still, | think it would be hurt ever so much. 








Prin Ruth was sewing on Dimple’s new red 
tess, 








Encouragement to the beginners. 


Conundrums. 


one can see where it has been divided? Water. 
What was Joan of Arc made of ? She was Maid 
of Orleans. x 
What is the opposite to “love in a cottage?” War 
in A-“shantee.’ 
Where are two heads better than one? In a barrel. 
When a lady faints, what figure will revive her? 
2. You must bring her 2. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








What is there beats a good wife? A bad husband. | 
What is that which every one can divide, but no | 


; age paid, on receipt of price. 
| PANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 


Fair, Boston. 
| 


ame. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
55—ly 


Magic Photographs. 
WONDERFUL, CURIOUS, AMUSING. 


Twenty-five cents a package; 5 assofted packages, $1; 
1 dozen assorted packages, $2. Sent to any address, post- 
Address PUZZLE COM- 
24eow bt 





* ‘en to see her new dress made, and said to! I’m glad our heads are on strong, because I am Ph b meorgg ~ sa Agate, Emerald, Garnet, Opal, ; JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
of Cousin Ruth,— | afraid I might lose mine some time. It gets lots | ~ + Giest, Hatch, Otter, Scene, Three. STEEL PENS. 
nds “Play that you was a dressmaker.” !of hard knocks. It wouldn’t feel good to have! 3. Fishing-rod. 44 ————_Sold by all dealers. ly 
“Well,” said Ruth. |it sewed on more than once, and it would take ¢ a; NOVELTY 
‘© Dimple left the room for about two min- up too much of mother’s time. _ LEA Printine-Presses 
= then came back with her waterproof cape; J don’t think I should want to be the son of a $ 2 2 . a. | # Panes rossce 
but «nd hood on, and a pair of old kid gloves, which | king or queen, for I don’t believe they have good ne [ | sal tee Pee. pe Mig sects 
so. _ much too large for her, on her little fat | times at all. They keep dressed up all the time,| ® “Decay’s effacing fingers. | passed tor General Job Printers, Over 
; mad a se arms was a bundle, wai shé and can’t make dirt pies, or walk . — or . Manntnctarér Se vet 
the _—.. ap, as she sat down beside Cousin | wade in the ponds, or sail in a wash-tub in a What Every Horseman Wants. ‘PRINTING MATERIAL, 
mh “ all | eater. A GOOD, CHEAP AND RELIABLE LINIMENT Boe etek ich 6 Murtay Sti 
in ify myenther wanted me to come over and see | I’m sure I don’t want to be a king’s son. Pd Such an article is Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Horse ‘Liniment: Y.; Kelly, Howell « Ludwig. $17 Mar- 
4 te could make mea new dress.” | rather be just as I am any day, and I’m very Pint Bottles at One Dollar. For Lameness. Cuts, Galls, | ket St., Phila.; 8. P?. Rounds, 175 Mun- 


¥; really, Ido not see how I can, I have well contented to be JACK STONE. 


| Sold by the Druggists. 


Colic, Sprains, ete., warranted better than any other. | 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. | 


roe St., Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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HOW A LADY HIVED A SWARM 
OF BEES. 

As an instance of the superior efficiency of the qui- 
et way of doing things, it is delightful to read the 
following from the pen of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. We 
take it from Our Dumb Animals : 

At swarming time, which occurs at the advent of a 
young queen, she and her coadjutors hasten to beat 
aretreat. My neighbors made a wild demonstration 
upon tin kettles, pans, and other resonant articles, in 
order to drown the clamors of the queen, who was 
supposed to be intent upon the utmost freedom, and 
might go with her young colony and hide them- 
selves in parts unknown; hence the object was to so 
confuse the new-comers as that they would settle 
down near at home, and be safely housed. 

One lovely summer day, one of those tranquil Sab- 
bath days that seem a foretaste of the heavenly rest, 
my family were all gone to church, and I, with my 
baby, was left at home quite alone, when in rushed a 
barefooted, bareheaded urchin, crying out,— 

“QO, mum, your bees is swarming! I'll help you to 
ding the pans!” 

I explained to him that such a noise could not be 
made on Sunday, and that I could get along without 
any noise at all if he would hold the baby. I then 
fastened a fresh towel over my head and shoulders, 
lest they might lodge in my hair, and teking a new 
hive, went out. My ambrosia-loving family were 
hovering over the pea-vines. No sooner did I place 
myself near them than they settled down in one 
great, black, rotating ball. Ithen, with my ungloved 
hands, swept them all into the hive, and carried them 
to the shelf. I did not receive a single sting, nor did 
the boy or the baby, the former having ‘approached 
the scene with great, wondering eyes. 

Gea _ 
THE POOR LITTLE MUSICIAN, 

Among the sad multitude of little human waifs 
turned out untimely to gather their own living in the 
world, now and then one possesses natural gifts 
which astonish us all the more as his misfortunes 
touch ourhearts. Here isa picture frem alate num- 
ber of the Providence Press: 


Officer Vaughn took a little boy, nine years old, 
into custody yesterday, who was playing a tin flageo- 
let on Westminster Street, and collecting the pennies 
and scrip that charity threw into his hat. At the 
Central Station he recited his story in the language 
of simplicity and + parent truthfulness. His name 
is Clement Coffin. fis father is dead, and his mother 
works in the police station-house at Lawrence, Mass. 

Last Saturday he left that place and went to New- 
buryport, Haverhill and Boston, coming here from 
the latter city yesterday. He came all the way on 
the cars, and had free rides, his poor, sightless eyes 
being a passport everywhere. He had eight cents 
when he left home, and something over three dollars 
in his possession to-day. This sum was his “income” 
from his musical performances, and he seemed anx- 
ious about it, hoping thatif it was taken from him, 
they'd put it in a bank. 

On reaching this city, he asked some boys to show 
him the way to a music store. On finding himself in 
the right place, he invested some of his surplus capi- 
tal in a little music-box, preferring that to his din- 
ner. At the station he could hardly stop playing 
upon his new musical acquisition long enough to an- 
swer questions. His ear for music seemed to be 
something remarkable, and the tunes he could play 
on the little flageolet were sweet and pathetic. 

They gave him some bread and meat, which he be- 
gan to eat with eagerness: but it was enough to bring 
to eyes that cou/d see an unusual moisture to observe 
the little fellow after a minute put aside the food, 


while his hand stole to his side to toy with the music- | 
His dinner was of the briefest, and then he / 


box. 
gave his whole attention to learning the tune which 
was concealed in the cheap circular musical toy—the 
“Old Folks at Home.” 

“Yes, I'd stay at home if my mother would treat 
me decent,”’ said he. 

That was the key, then, to his running away. His 
father in the grave, his mother a drunkard, and the 
light of day darkened forever to his eyes by sickness 
when he was a baby,—all he seemed to care for was 
his music. So he kept on playing, while the people 
about him came and went, seeming regardless of the 
nature of the place into which he had drifted, care- 


| less of what might become of him, and receiving all 
| his pleasure through that sense whose extreme deli- 
cacy seemed given in amends for the loss of sight. 


ee ee 
A PATENT BUG KILLER. 
We read once of an ingenious gentleman, who 


ing power being conveyed through a little treadmill, 
which the small rogues kept in motion as squirrels 
do a wheel-cage. Other experiments with the mis- 
chief-makers of house and corn-field may pay equal- 
ly well, as the following proves. A suburban corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post says: 


There has been a crow in this neighborhood for 
the past year that is so intelligent, and has taught 
himself to be so useful, that his case goes far to 
— that these birds may easily be trained so as to 

» Of much value. 

This bird belonged to a gentleman whose farm is 
mostly cultivated as a fruit and garden farm, and 
the first idea he had of his usefulness was one day 
when the crow followed him to the squash-field 
where he was engaged in fighting his annual battle 
with the black-and-striped bugs, which render it 
some years alinost impossible to raise a single squash. 

The crow watched his master’s proceedings with 
great apparent interest, first looking out of one eye 
and then turning the other, as if to study both sides of 
the question,—as is the habit of crow-people,—when 
with asingle jump he pounced upon the bugs, and 
from that time took the whole business upon him- 
self, turning up the leaves and peering under them 
in the most comical manner, devouring all the bugs, 
in a very short time clearing the entire piece, and 
what was more, he performed the same office for the 
neighbors for some miles around, watching the 
plants for the whole season. 

= 2 oe 
HEARD ABOUT HIMSELF. 

Rascals cannot help hearing what is said about 
them sometimes, but they do not always get the 
truth in broadside and at such close quarters as the 
victim of this incident did—until they get it in a 
court of justice: 

A good story comes to us of a young and frisky 
merchant, not a thousand miles away, who has 
gained quite a notoriety for doing an immense busi- 
ness, ne himself and many others. He was 
recently riding in the cars, and the seat beside him 
was occupied by an honest-minded gentleman, well 
advanced in years. Conversation began, and it 
dropped out that the younger man was a resident of 
, whereupon the older gentleman pricked up 
his ears and inquired of his companion if he knew 
such a young man,—calling his companion’s name,— 
who had failed and cheated so many people. A mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and the younger believed he had 
heard of such a person. 

“Well,” said old honesty, “I had a warm friend, 
an old man, who had saved up about $500, and by 
some means this young chap got hold of it, and 
cheated him out of every cent. Now, I would rath- 
er have lost $1000 than have had my friend lose that 
$500, and I only wish I was a young man; I would 
follow that fellow till I got satisfaction out of him.’’ 

The young man didn’t seem to know a great deal 
about the case any way, and turned the conversation, 
soon making it a point to go into anofher car to “see 
a man.”’—Lawrence American. 
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LOST PROPERTY. 

The New Orleans Picayune tells of an enormous 
rat, gray with age, and fat as an alderman, that ap- 
peared on Canal Street there in the midst of the 
flood, bearing in his mouth something that fluttered 
about like a piece of paper. He was tired and be- 
draggled, and deposited his burden behind a box, 
and sat down to rest. A gentleman made a dash at 
his ratship, and away he went, leaving behind the 
article brought in his mouth, and which proved to 
be a five-dollar greenback. Whether the rat intend- 
ed this as a contribution to the sufferers by the over- 
flow, or was himself moving to avoid the en- 
croaching waters, the editor was unable to say, but 
certain it is that he has notyet returned to claim the 
property. 
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A HEATHEN'S IDEA ABOUT IT. 


Dr. Livingstone says that Schele, a famous Afri- 
can chief, observed to him on the occasion of his 
preaching to his tribe, “Do you imagine that these 
people will ever believe by your merely talking to 
them? I can make them do nothing except by 
threshing them; and if you like, I will call my 
head-men, and with our whips of rhinoceros hide 
we will soon make them all believe together.”’ 


ee Ce 
A DOUBTFUL REMARK, 


A late Washington story is that Mrs. Speaker 
Blaine had a difficulty with Mrs. Senator Sprague 
about acook. Meeting at a dinner-table, with only 

Hon. Zach Chandler between them, Mrs. Sprague, 
leaning forward, said, “I am sorry, Mrs. Blaine, 7 
The 
Hon. Zach was considerably embarrassed, never hav- 
ing heard the interesting story of the cook. 


naiiionn 
A USE FOR BLACK SNAKES, 


According to Catesby, the black snake is found to 
be cutemnely useful in clearing houses of rats, which 
it pursues with wonderful agility, even to the very 
roofs of barns and outhouses, for which good ser- 
vice it is cherished by many who are at great pains 
to preserve and to multiply the breed. 





| we have any thing disagreeable between us.” 
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AN OLD TAN-SHOP at Pompeii, near the Italian 
| gate, has been excavated for the first time, with all 
the instruments of the trade within. They are simi- 
lar to those which are used in the trade at the pres- 
ent day. 
SOME SLANG WORDS were not always slang. Take 
| the word “jolly.” In John Trapp’s ‘Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments,” published in Lon- 
don two hundred years ago, is to be read, “All was 
jolly quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came thither.” 
AN IRISH WAITER once complimented a salmon 
| in the following manner: “Faith, it’s not two hours 
since that salmon was walking round his raal estate, 
with his hands in his pockets, niver dhraming what 
a pretty invitation he’d have to jine you jintlemen 
at dinner.” 


A pocTor and a lawyer were once discussing the 
merits of their respective professions, when the doc- 
tor said, “You must admit that your profession does 
was the 
| lawyer's reply, “there you have the best of it; yours 


” 


not make angels of men.” ‘No, doctor, 


| certainly gives them the best chance.” 


utilized mice by making them spool cotton, the wind- | 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if your bowels are | 
costive. | 





VEGETINE.—By its use you will prevent many of the 
diseases prevailing in the spring and summer season. 
WHETHER for use On man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
| which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
| greethan this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—N. Y. Independent. 
} = aa cee 
| To HAVE Goop HEALTH the Liver must be kept in or- 
| der. Sanford’s Liver Invigorator has become a staple 
family medicine. Purely Vegetable—Cathartic and Tonic 
—for all derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels. 
Will clear the complexion, cure sick-headache, etc. Shun 
imitations. Try Sanford’s Liver Invigorator. 31—4t 


To Housekeepers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is respectfully invited to the superior quality of Bur- 
nett’s Flavoring Extracts. They are entirely free from 
the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the compo- 
sition of many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the 
market. They are highly concentrated, have all the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of the fruits from which they are pre- 
pared, and are less expensive. Meats, Soups, etc., may be 
greatly improved by Burnett's Extract of Celery. 





= Dy per day at home. Terms Free. “Address 
$5 to $20 Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 16 
25 CALLING CARDS, 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or 
ov Glass, 13 tor 30 cts.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 20 
ets. Outfit, l0cts. Address J. B. HusTEeD, Nassau, N. Y. 


10 SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 
tor 25 cts. J.W. RussELL & Co., Medford, Mass. 
Boys and Girls wanted to act as agents. 24— 


I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


SEND 10 CENTS and your name for four beautiful 
- specimens of ‘Taintor’s Stenolithographie Address or 
Visiting Cards, or 30 cts. for 1 doz. Agent’s outfit 10 cts. 
and stamp. Address M. F. TAINTOR, Lee, Mass. 





PREVENTIVE. Children that soil the Bedding 

can be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water 

willdoit. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 30eow 4t 

VER $000 Dollars cleared by one Agent retailing 

Clark’s Ind. Pencils, for marking clothing. (With 

woof.) Mailed free. Address above Company, —_ ” 
—3t 


Northampton, Mass. 
S 5 PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 
eI handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 
in the world. l8nobby samples sent free. Address 
28—8t MANLEY, 316 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
NITED STATES CAPITOL.—A Fine Engray- 
of one of the grandest buildings in the world, cov- 
; acres of ground. Every family should have it. 
» free to any person ordering five. 
Agents wanted. JAS. ¥. MILLER, Washington, D. C. 


5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 32 


















§ & TO S12 perday. Particulars free. We are giv- 
ed ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
other house in the world. Samples, rape. you to go to 
work at once, on receipt of 50 cts. J. LATHAM & CO., 
292 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. —tf 
COttace HILL EMINARY, For Youne 
LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUTCHESS Co., N. Y. 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the Fine 
Arts aspecialty. For Circulars, address 
32—8t Cc. C. WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !—To all who are 
willing to engage in a first-class paying business 
without capital. Inducements superior to any ever 
offered to Agents. Ladies or Gents, Country 
Stores and Fancy Goods Dealers can hear of a 
brilliant chance to make money. Send stamp for circular 















to MILLER BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 4774, New 
York city. 2eowly 


66 M* MOTHER AND I.” By the author of 
a “John Halitax, Gentleman.” In the HoME GUEST 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25cts. We give 
permanent employment to all who desire. Agents report 
from 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- 
nificent premiums, postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address 
liome Gugst Pvs. Co., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2662. 
EW LONDON (N. H.) LITERARY AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC INSTITUTION. The Fall Term, of 13 
weeks, begins Aug. 26. Three courses of Instruction, each 
occupying four years, viz: Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
paratory and Scientific. Excellent facilities for instruc- 
tion in Music, Drawing and Painting, and Elocution. 
Miss HANNAH P. DODGE, Lady Principal. 
Applications for catalogues or information may be made 
to LABAN E. WARREN, A. M., Pres., New London, N. H. 
















way of issuing VISITING, AUTOGRAPH, AND 
ALBUM CARDS! Equal to COPPERPLATE! 24 


a 
of 





f 
for 35c. : 25for 2c. ANY GOOD PENMAN can make 
ay writing names in blank — . AMATEUR 
can realize handsome profits printing names 
in blank space. AGENTS WANTED EVERY ERE! 
DE HUFF BROS., NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 






SCUASRIDIS§ 


5( ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
vo les of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
3ristol cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL SCROLL 


CARD 


Designed by a leading penman and executed in the highest 
style of the art,—representing (1) Bird and Feathers, (2) 
Bird in Nest, (3) Swan,—and put up in packages of assort- 
ed designs and four colors, we offer at the following un- 

precedented prices: 
25 Cards 2 $3 50 
- -- 500 


.. wee 5000 pees 

| Ineach design is a space for name. Twenty-five cards 
| with name, 50c; cards with name, 75 cents. Expert 
| penmen and others can realize a handsome profit in we 4 
| our goods. Cash to accompany all orders. WILSON 

| CO., Card Printers, 224 Washington Street, Boston. 























and romes. 30 cts. past, iscount to Agts, alvo 


BURNETT'S STANDARD FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS. 


For Cooking Purposes. 





FOR FLAVORING 


Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Blanc Mange 
Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, ete, : 





“ Pre-eminently superior.’’—Parker House, Boston, 
“The best in the world.” —Fifth Av. Hotel, New York, 
“Used exclusively for years.” —Continental Hotel, Phila, 
“« We use them exclusively.””—Sherman House, Chicago, 
“ We find them the best .””—Southern Hotel, St. Louis, 

“ We find them excellent.” —Occidental Hotel, San Fran. 
cisco. 





The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
Perfect purity and great strength. 
There is no subject which should more engross attention 
than the purity of the preparations which are used in fig- 
voring the various compounds prepared for the human 
stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly free 
from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the 
composition of many of the factitious fruit-flavors now jn 
the market. They are not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the best quality, and so highly 





AVILUDE ; 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 


Though we have sent many thousands of these delight- 
ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thou- 
sands yet who ought to have it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of fifty cents. 

30—6t WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $5, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game 
described in a brief space. we will send an illustrs 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on ae SE 
8— WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
387 Washington Street, Boston, 


All deposits made in this Institution draw interest for 
every full calendar month they remain in Bank. Deposits 
remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April Ist, will draw interest at the rate of 
six per cent., free of taxation. The Institution hasa guar- 
antee fund of $205,000, for the express protection of the 
depositors. This is the only Savings Bank in New Eng- 
land that has a guarantee capital. 3l—t 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 














besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send otame, for circular to P. POWELL & SOY, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 34—26t 
. Ty 7 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List t 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 32-18 
Special sale of new type iB 
$2 founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 
¥ P E sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 
Manufactu of the Youn 
America Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New York, 
8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 
Young America Printing Press. 
Full particulars in regard to this excellent 
oe sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 
Street, New York, or 8 Province St., Boston, 
Mass. 4-14 
If you want to learn \ 
and avoid imposition of TELEGRAPHING 
Telegraph CoLLecEs, send stamp to PENNA. TELEGRAPH 
1c AGENCY, Waverly Heights, Pa., for circular, showing 
how it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. _ 29-13 





TALE LALIE “TATTERDEMALIONS 


Only neglect to buy EN 
N G L | $ H LISH CHANNEL Shoes. 


f you want a shoe 
can see the channel on the sole. 


wont wear ragged on your 
pretty fect, ladies, insist 
on buying only these 
oe 

SAVE THE CHILDREN! | 
One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup wi ° 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. on . 
GOODWIN & CO., Boston. _ = 
2 400 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 


the best Family Paper in America, Oy 
two $5Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way. *-* 











—__——_ —- ale 
T put up expressly for Amateur Prin 

E. ee be the New England Type Fount, 
Send stamp 


105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
specimen book. i oe 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Ker cs 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and ful = 
ulars FREE. S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Bostom 


The Best 
Printing Presses. saz 
S6ER'g St | $1 1s 
Business Men do their own Printing 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs ior 








. Send sar 





RED, BLUE, GREEN, clear and transparent. 
Your name beaut fully printed on I dos. 1n GOLD 
EO A Miike Gasest cc: pinsen Baste 
ha (3 3. ite 25 ets. s 
eXvake and Antes chy so & 
Brostol & 


x 
See er Wis aden Address PW STILES CO. Springheld, Vic 





ful amusemen money ng. envufactarey 
EU IEY's G6, meen = 


concentrated that a small quantity only need be used. ~ 
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